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Critical Problems of Past, Present and Future 


REVIEW OF MILITARY AND POLITICAL SITUATIONS 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in House of Commons, London, September 28, 1944 


LITTLE more than seven weeks have passed since 
we rose for the summer recess, but this short period 
completely changed the face of the war in Europe. 

When we separated, the Anglo-American armies still were 
penned in a narrow bridgehead on a strip of coast from the 
base of the Cherbourg peninsula to the approaches to Caen, 
which they had wrested from the enemy several weeks be- 
fore. The Brest peninsula was not taken. The German 
Army in the west still was hopeful of preventing us from 
breaking out into the fields of France. The Battle of Nor- 
mandy, which had been raging bloodily from the day of 
landing, had not reached any decisive conclusion. 

What a transformation now meets our eyes! Not only 
Paris but practically the whole of France has been liberated 
as if by enchantment. Belgium has been rescued. A part of 
Holland already is free. 

The foul enemy, who for four years inflicted his cruelties 
and oppression upon those countries, fled, leaving perhaps 
400,000 in killed and wounded and leaving in our hands 
nearly 500,000 prisoners. Besides these, there may well be 
200,000 of them in coastal fortresses in Holland, whose 
destruction or capture may now be deemed highly probable. 
‘The Allied Armies have reached and in some places crossed 
the German frontiers and the Siegfried Line. 


ALL Fruit oF NoRMANDY BATTLE 


Conducted under the supreme command of General Eisen- 
hower, all these operations have taken place and all are the 
fruit of the world-famous Battle of Normandy, the greatest 
and most decisive single battle of the entire war. Never 
has the exploitation of victory been carried to higher per- 
fection. Chaos and destruction have been indescribable in 
narrative and a factor of the utmost potency in the actual 
struggle. It has far surpassed and reduces to petty dimen- 
sions all our own army had to suffer from the German air 
force in 1940. 

Nevertheless, when we reflect upon the tremendous fire 
power of modern weapons and the opportunities which they 


give for defensive and delaying action, we must feel 
astounded at the extraordinary speed with which the Allied 
armies advanced. 

The vast and brilliant encircling movement of the Amer- 
ican armies will ever be a model of military art and an ex- 
ample of the propriety of running risks not only in fighting, 
because most of the armies are ready to do that, but even 
more on the “que side,” or, as the Americans put it, on the 
logistic side. It was with great pleasure that we all saw the 
British and Canadian armies, who so long fought against 
heavy resistance by the enemy along the hinge of Allied 
movements, show themselves also capable of lightning ad- 
vances, which certainly have not been surpassed anywhere. 


AIRBORNE Division’s HEROISM 


Finally, by the largest airborne operation ever yet con- 
ceived or executed, a further all-important forward bound 
in the north has been achieved. Here I must pay tribute 
to the superb feats of arms performed by our First Airborne 
Division. 

Full and deeply moving accounts already have been given 
in this country and the world of this glorious and fruitful 
operation, which will have a lasting place in our military 
annals and will, in succeeding generations, inspire our youth 
with the highest ideals of duty and of daring. 

The cost has been heavy. Casualties in a single division 
have been grievous. But for those who mourn, there is at 
least the consolation that the sacrifice was not needlessly de- 
manded nor was it given without result. 

The delay caused to the enemy’s advance upon Nijmegen 
enabled the British and their American comrades in two 
other airborne divisions—enabled the British Second Army— 
to secure intact vitally important bridges and to form a 
strong bridgehead over the main stream of the Rhine at 
Nijmegen. ‘Not in vain” may be the pride of those who 
survived and the epitaph of those who fell. 

To return to the main theme, Brest, Le Havre, Dieppe, 
Boulogne and Antwerp are already in our hands. All the 
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Atlantic and Channel ports from the Spanish frontier to 
the Hook of Holland will presently be in our possession, 
yielding fine harbors and substantial masses of prisoners 
of war. 

Stresses Unity oF AcTION 


All this has been accomplished by the joint exertions of 
the British and American Armies assisted by the vehement 
and widespread uprising and fighting efforts of the French 
Maquis. 

While this great operation has been taking its course, 
American and French landings on the Riviera coast, actively 
assisted by the British airborne troops, the British Air Force 
and the Royal Navy, led with inconceivable rapidity to the 
capture of Toulon and Marseille, freeing a great strip of the 
Riviera coast, and to a successful advance of General Patch’s 
army up the Rhone Valley. This army, after taking 80,000 
prisoners, joined hands with General Eisenhower and has 
passed under his command. 

When I had the opportunity on Aug. 15 of watching— 
alas! from very far—the landing at Saint-Tropez, it would 
have seemed audacious to have hoped for such swift, im- 
portant results. We have, under the spell of victories in 
the north, gained a superabundance in allies within half the 
time prescribed and expected in the plans which were made 
beforehand. 

Simultaneously, very hard and successful fighting on a 
major scale also was proceeding in the Italian front. Gen- 
eral Alexander, who commands the armies in Italy with 
complete operational discretion, has under him the Fifth and 
Eighth Armies. The Fifth Army—half American and half 
British, with whom are serving a fine Brazilian division, 
some of whose troops I had the opportunity of seeing, a mag- 
nificent band of men—is commanded by General Clark, an 
officer of highest quality and bearing a proud record of 
achievement behind him and behind his troops. 


EicHtTH Army’s Make-Up 


The Eighth Army under Gen. Oliver Leese comprises the 
Polish Corps who fought so gallantly under General Anders 
and a Greek brigade which in happier surroundings already 
has distinguished itself in the forefront of battle. There is 
also fighting on this front a strong force of Italians who are 
ardent to free their country from the German grip and taint. 
This force will very soon be more than doubled in strength. 
A lieutenant of the realm is often with these troops. 

The largest mass of all troops on the Italian front comes 
from the United Kingdom. That is not far short of half 
the divisions from this island. Joined with them are New 
Zealand, Canadian, South African and Indian divisions. 

The British Army in Italy includes also Palestine units. 
Here J would mention the announcement that the Govern- 
ment have decided to accede to the request of the Jewish 
agency for Palestine that the Jewish brigade group should 
be formed to take part in the active operations. 

I know there is a vast number of Jews serving with our 
forces and the American forces throughout all the armies, 
but it seems to me indeed appropriate that a special Jewish 
unit of that race which has suffered indescribable torment 
from the Nazis should be represented as a distinct formation 
among the forces gathered for their final overthrow. I have 
no doubt that they will not only take part in the struggle 
but also in the occupation which will follow. 


Task IN ITAty Harp 


A very hard task lies before the army in Italy. It already 
has pierced at several points the strong Gothic Line by 
which Kesselring has sought to defend the passage of the 
Apennines. 





I had the opportunity of watching and following the 
advance of the Eighth Army across the notorious Metauraus 
River, which began on Aug. 26. The extraordinary defen- 
sive strength of the ground held by the enemy was obvious. 
Mountain ranges rise one behind another in seemingly end- 
less succession like waves of the sea, and each had to be 
conquered or turned by superior forces and superior weapons. 

The process is bound to be lengthy and costly. It is being 
completed and, in fact, has been practically completed. At 
the same time General Clark’s Fifth Army, advancing from 
the Florence area, pierced deep into the mountain ranges, 
and having broken the enemy’s center, now stands on the 
northern slopes of the Apennines at no great distance from 
Boulogne, a place of definite strategic importance. 

Thus General Alexander has now definitely broken into 
the basin of the Po. But here—there is always something— 
we exchange the barriers of mountain ridges for perpetual 
interruption of the ground by streams and canals. Neverthe- 
less, conditions henceforth will be more favorable for the 
destruction or rout of Kesselring’s army and that is the 
objective to which all British and Allied forces must be 
unceasingly bent. Further than that it is not desirable to 
peer at the present moment. 


Facts Asout Front In Europe 


I am now going to give a few facts and figures about the 
operations in Europe. These have been very carefully chosen 
to give as much information as possible to the House and 
to the public while not telling the enemy anything he does 
not already know, or only telling him too late for it to be 
of any service to him. 

The speed with which the mighty British and American 
armies in France were built up is almost incredible. In the 
first twenty-four hours a quarter of a million men were 
landed in the teeth of fortified and violent opposition. By 
the twentieth day a million men were ashore. There are 
now between two and three million men in France. Progress 
in the power of moving troops and landing troops has vastly 
increased since the early days, when we had to plunge into 
war with no previous experience. But the actual number 
of soldiers was only part of the problem of transportation. 

These armies are equipped with the most perfect modern 
weapons and every imaginable contrivance of modern war. 
Immense artillery supported all their operations and enor- 
mous masses of armor of the highest quality and character 
gave them extraordinary offensive power and mobility. Many 
hundreds of thousands of vehicles sustained their movement. 
Many millions of tons of stores already had been landed and 
the great bulk of everything over the open beaches or 
through synthetic harbors, which I described when last I 
spoke to the House. 

All this constitutes a feat of organization and efficiency 
which should excite the wonder and deserves the admira- 
tion of all military students as well as the applause of the 
British and American nations and their allies. 


TrisuTte To U. S. ArMigs 


I must pay my tribute to the United States Armies not 
only in their valiant, ruthless, battle-worthy qualities but also 
in the skill of their commanders and excellent supply ar- 
rangements. When one remembers that the United States 
four or five years ago was a peace-loving power without any 
great body of troops or munitions maintained and with only 
a very small regular army to draw commanders from, the 
American achievement is truly amazing. 

After the intense training they received for nearly three 
years, or more than three years in some cases, their divisions 
now are composed of regular professional soldiers whose mili- 
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tary quality is out of all comparison to the hurriedly raised 
wartime levies. These soldiers, like our own from Great 
Britain—who have been longer under arms—are capable 
of being placed immediately on landing in the battle line 
‘and they proved themselves more than a match for the so- 
called veteran troops of Germany, who though fighting des- 
perately are showing themselves decidedly the worse for 
wear. 

When I think of the measureless output of ships and 
munitions and supplies of all kinds with which the United 
States equipped herself and sustained all the fighting allies 
in generous. measure and of the mighty war she is conduct- 
‘ing with the troops of our Australian and New Zealand 
Dominions over the spaces of the Pacific Ocean, this House 
may indeed salute our sister nation as being at the highest 
pinnacle of power and fame. 


BriTAin’s Own CONTRIBUTION 


I am very glad to say that we also have been able to make 
a worthy contribution. Some time ago a statement was made 
by a Senator to the effect that the American public would 
be shocked to learn they would have to provide 80 per cent 
of the forces to invade the Continent. I then said that at 
the outset of the invasion of France, British and American 
forces would be practically equal but thereafter the Amer- 
ican build-up would give them steadily the lead. I am glad 
to say that after 120 days of fighting we still bear in cross- 
Channel troops the proportion of two to three in personnel 
and four to five-and-a-half in fighting divisions in France. 

Casualties followed very closely the proportion of num- 
bers. In fact, these troops fight so that the level of casualties 
almost exactly follows the numbers engaged. We have, I 
regret to say, lost 90,000 men killed, wounded and missing, 
and the United States, including General Patch’s army, over 
145,000. Such is the price paid in blood by the English- 
speaking democracies for the actual liberation of the soil of 
France. 

When this view is extended to cover the entire European 
scene : the campaigns in both France and Italy it will be 
a source of satisfaction to the House to know that after more 
than five years of war we still maintain almost exactly the 
same numbers of divisions—taking both theatres together— 
in the field of action against the enemy as the United States, 
by all shipping resources which can be employed, has yet been 
able to send to Europe. 

Considering the population of the British race, only 70,- 
000,000—and we have sustained many losses in the early 
years of the war—it is certainly a remarkable effort and one 
most fully and cordially recognized by our American col- 
leagues, chiefs of staff and others at the recent conference 


in Quebec. 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF RUSSIA 


In thus trying to do justice to British and American 
achievements, we must never forget the measureless service 
which Russia has rendered the common cause through long 
years of measureless suffering, by tearing out the life of 
the German military monster. The terms in which Marshal 
Stalin recently in conversation has referred to our campaigns 
in the West have been in such generous and admiring char- 
acter that I feel in my turn bound to point to Russia holding 
and beating far larger hostile forces than those which face 
the Allies in the West, and has through long years at enor- 
mous losses borne the brunt of the struggle on land. 

It is a matter for rejoicing that we in our turn struck 
resounding blows, and it is right that they should be re- 
corded among other feats of arms so loyally performed 
throughout their grand alliance. 


I must again refer to the subject of the campaign in 
Burma, on which I touched in my last statement to the 
House. I was somewhat concerned to observe from my 
reading the American press, in which I indulged during 
my stay on the other side, that widespread misconceptions 
exist in the public mind, so far as reflected by the news- 
papers to date, of Admiral Mountbatten’s campaign. 

Some very important organs of United States opinion 
seem to give the impression that the British campaign in 
Burma in 1944 has been a failure, or at least a stalemate, 
and that nothing has been done and that the campaign was 
redeemed by the brilliant capture of Myitkyina by General 
Stilwell at the head of an American regiment of very high- 
class commando troops with the assistance of the Chinese. 
That is the picture. I must therefore set matters in their 
true light. 


U. S. Transport FEAT 


It is well known that the United States has been increas- 
ingly establishing air routes in China capable of carrying 
immense supplies, and by astounding efforts and at vast cost 
they are now sending over the terrible Himalayas, or The 
Hump, as it is called in the armies, I will not say how many 
times as much as the Burma Road ever carried in its palmi- 
est days or will ever carry in years to come. 

This incredible feat of transport at 20,000 or 22,000 feet 
high in the air, over ground when engine failure means 
death to the pilot, has been performed by a grand effort 
which the United States made in their passionate desire to 
aid the resistance of China. Certainly no more prodigious 
example of strength, science and organization in this class 
of work has ever been seen or dreamed of. 

Along the eastern frontiers of India stands the Four- 
teenth British Imperial Army, comprising the main war 
effort of India—including some most famous Indian divi- 
sions from the Middle East and a substantial proportion of 
the United Kingdom troops and divisions, together with 
some excellent native divisions from Africa, and West Africa 
principally. 

This army under Mountbatten, amounting to between 
250,000 and 300,000 men, apart from rearward operations, 
which in that theatre of extraordinary and physically pre- 
carious communications are very great, this army has by 
aggressive operations guarded the base of the American air 
line to China and protected India against the horrors of a 
Japanese invasion. 


INpDIA’s PopULATION SECURE 


Once again India and her vast population is reposed 
serenely among the tumults and hurricanes of the world be- 
hind the imperial shield. The fact should sometimes be 
noted that under British rule in the last eighty years incom- 
parably fewer people have perished by steel or firearms in 
India than in any similar area or community throughout 
the globe. Well, the population increased by 60,000,000 in 
the last ten years. 

It is evident that the famine, which was caused by mili- 
tary conditions affecting transport, is by no means repre- 
sentative of the administration under which the broad penin- 
sula and triangle of India met an increase of population 
exceeding in speed that of any increase throughout the 
whole world. I think it is a very remarkable fact that 
India has received this shelter and has been this vast harbor 
of peace protected by armies under the authority of Great 
Britain—protected also by the care and attention of this 
House—in which the brave fighting races of India have 
at all times borne a most honorable and memorable part. 

I regret to say that fighting on the Burma front through- 
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out the year has been most severe and continuous and there 
were times when the issue in particular localities appeared 
in doubt. However, ten Japanese divisions, which were 
launched against us with the object of invading India and 
cutting the airline, have been repulsed and largely scattered 
as the result of a bloody, costly campaign which still is be- 
ing continued despite the monsoon season. 


Cost oF BuRMA CAMPAIGN 


How costly this campaign has been in disease may be 
judged from the fact that in the first six months only of 
this year the Fourteenth British Imperial Army sustained 
no fewer than 237,000 cases of sickness, which had to be 
evacuated to the rear over long and difficult communications 
and tended in a hospital. 

More than 90 per cent of these cases returned within 
six months, but there has been a ceaseless drain upon the 
Army, and much larger numbers have been required to 
maintain it, in spite of this drain, at fighting strength—in 
the neighborhood of a quarter of a million. 

It may well be imagined that when you have a loss and 
drain like that going on, much larger numbers are re- 
quired to maintain fighting strength. In addition to this, 
we suffered over 40,000 battle casualties in the first six 
months, that is to say, to the end of June, and the number 
certainly has increased by now. 

I think these facts ought to be known and given wide 
publicity because the campaign of Mountbatten on the 
Burma frontier constitutes—and this is a startling fact— 
the largest and most important ground fighting which has 
yet taken place against the armies of Japan and, far from 
being insignificant or a disappointing stalemate, constitutes 
the greatest collision which has yet taken place on land with 
Japan and has resulted in the slaughter of between 50,000 
and 60,000 Japanese, and the capture of several hundred 
prisoners. 

The Japanese Army has recoiled before our troops in deep 
depression and heavily mauled. We often found circles of 
their corpses in the jungle, where each one committed suicide 
in succession, the officer who supervised the proceedings 
blowing out his own brains the last of all. We didn’t ask 
them to come there and it was entirely by their own choice 
that they found themselves in this difficult position. 


RENEWAL OF FIGHTING EXPECTED 


We must, however, expect a renewal of the Japanese 
fighting after the monsoon is over and every preparation 
is being made to meet it with the utmost vigor. The en- 
gagement of the Japanese on the largest possible scale cer- 
tainly is a part of the essential wearing-down process which 
marks the present phase of the war against Japan. And in 
this fighting the Fourteenth Army certainly discharged it- 
self with the greatest fidelity and success, despite the heavy 
toll of disease. 

I trust this toll will be markedly reduced in future opera- 
tions. We have discovered many preventives of tropical dis- 
eases and against the onslaught of insects of all kinds, from 
mosquitoes and back again. 

The excellent DDT powder, which has been fully ex- 
perimented with and has been found to yield astonishing 
results, will henceforth be used on a great scale by the 
British forces in Burma and by the American and Australian 
forces, in India and in all theatres, together with other 
remedies constantly improving, and these will make their 
effect continuously manifest. The Japanese also suffer jungle 
diseases and malaria, which is an offset against the very heavy 
losses entailed upon our Indian, white and African troops. 


These remedies will be a help to all the Allies, indeed have 
been a help. The eradication of lice ty strict hygienic meas- 
ures, which were taken in Naples, may be said to have 
avoided an outbreak of an epidemic in that city shortly 
after we occupied it. I can assure the House that the war 
against the Japanese—and other diseases of the jungle—will 
be pressed forward with the utmost energy. 


Curna’s REVERSES SEVERE 


I must note with keen regret, in spite of the lavish Amer- 
ican help afforded China, that that great country has suf- 
fered severe military reverses, including the loss of valuable 
air fields upon which the American air force under Chen- 
nault had been counting. It is one of the most disappoint- 
ing vexations. 

When we survey the present state of the European and 
Asiatic wars the House will whole-heartedly acclaim the skill 
and enterprise of the generals and the fighting quality and 
courage of the troops, and may even feel disposed to view 
with special marks of approbation the management, com- 
bination and design revealed on the part of the Allied staff 
and even on the part played by the Government. 

But we must not forget that we owe a great debt to 
blunders—extraordinary blunders—of the Germans. I have 
always hated comparing Napoleon with Hitler, as it seems 
an insult to the great Emperor and warrior to connect him 
in any way with the squalid caucus boss and butcher, but 
there is one respect in which I must draw a parallel. Both 
of these men were temperamentally unable to give up the 
tiniest scrap of any territory to which the high-water mark 
of their hectic fortunes carried them. 

Thus, after Leipzig in 1813, Napoleon left all his gar- 
risons on the Rhine and 40,000 men in Hamburg. He re- 
fused to withdraw many other vitally important elements 
of his armies and had to begin his 1814 campaign with raw 
levies and a few seasoned troops brought in a hurry from 
Spain. Similarly Hitler had successfully scattered German 
armies all over Europe and by obstinating at every point 
from Stalingrad to Tunis down to the present moment has 
stripped himself of the power to concentrate his main 
strength for the final struggle. 

He has lost, or will lose, when the tally is complete, 
more than a million men in France and the Low Countries. 
Other large armies may well be cut off in the Baltic states, 
in Finland and in Norway. It was less than a year ago, 
when the relative weakness of Germany already was be- 
coming apparent, that he was ordering further aggressive 
actions in the Aegean and the occupation of islands which 
the Italians surrendered or wished to surrender. 

He has squandered and scattered a very large army in the 
Balkan Peninsula, whose escape will be very difficult. 
Twenty-seven divisions, many of them battered, are fight- 
ing General Alexander in northern Italy. Many of these 
will not be able to recross the Alps to defend the Father- 
land. Such a vast frittering away and dispersal of forces 
never has been seen and is a prime cause of the impending 
ruin of Germany. 

When I hear that after Hitler escaped his bomb on July 
20, he described his survival as providential, I think from a 
purely military point of view we can agree with him; but 
certainly it would be most unfortunate if the Allies were to 
be deprived in the closing phases of the struggle of that form 
of warlike genius by which Corporal Shickelgruber has so 
notably contributed to our victory. 

There is a great deal of mopping up to do in the Low 
Countries, and some French Atlantic ports and harbors have 
to be cleared and developed on the greatest scale possible 
before the winter gales. Problems of supply have to be re- 
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solved on the morrow of prodigious American and British 
advances. 
Dousts War Witt Enp Soon 

I deprecate very much people being carried away into 
premature expectations of immediate cessation of fighting. 
It is very hard not to be when each day the papers are 
rightly filled with news of captures of important places 
and the advance of the army. But there is still a great deal 
to do in a military sense. 

Hitherto, during four critical months in Europe, we man- 
aged to be an equal, or almost equal, partner with the 
United States, but not, of course, in the great flow of their 
well-trained divisions from across the Atlantic, which will, 
step by step, carry them decisively into a leading position, 
and unless organized German resistance collapses in the 
near future, enormous additional United States forces will 
be brought to bear in the final struggle. I shall certainly 
not hazard a guess—it could be no more than a guess—as 
to when the end will come. 

Many persons of the highest technical attainments, knowl- 
edge and responsibility have good hopes that it will all be 
over by the end of 1944. On the other hand, no one—cer- 
tainly not I—can guarantee that several months of 1945 may 
not be required. There is also the possibility that after 
organized resistance, with the German State and Army com- 
pletely broken, fierce warfare may be maintained in the 
forests and mountains of Germany by numbers of desperate 
men conscious of their own guilt and impending doom. 


May Have to Hunt BAnopitTs 


These, of course, would at a certain stage deserve the 
treatment which the Germans so ruthlessly meted out to the 
guerrilla movement in other countries. It may be necessary 
for the Allies to declare at a certain date that the actual 
war against the German State has come to an end and that 
the period of mopping up of bandits and war criminals has 
begun. 

No one can foresee what form exactly the death agony 
of Nazidom will take. For us the important decision will 
be to choose the moment when substantial forces can be with- 
drawn from Europe to intensify the war against Japan. We 
do not certainly consider that the declared date of the end- 
ing of the war against Germany must necessarily be post- 
poned until the last desperado has been tracked down to his 
last lair. 

There is no doubt that surpassing victories gained in com- 
mon make a very agreeable foundation for inter-Allied con- 
ferences like that which was just finished. It is very much 
more pleasing to share the victories than share the disasters, 
and we have shared them both. 

I can tell you that the former is in every way the more 
exhilarating process. I took the occasion to associate Cana- 
dian, Australian and New Zealand representatives with 
our work. I have also, with the Chiefs of Staff, attended 
a meeting of the Dominion of Canada Cabinet and received 
from Mackenzie King and Curtin the most cordial expres- 
sions of satisfaction at the manner in which our affairs are 
conducted and of agreement in the decisions taken. 

1 have also been in very full correspondence, I often am, 
with Field Marshal Smuts and also with Fraser of New 
Zealand. Certainly when the President and | with our 
respective staffs met at Quebec, we had behind us a record 
of a successful war which justifies a feeling of solemn satis- 
faction and a warm glow of our brotherhood in arms. 


No Reverses TO REGRET 


It is two years almost to the day since Rommel’s final ad- 
vance against Cairo was repulsed by Alexander and Mont- 


gomery a month before the decisive victory at Alamein. Since 
that time our affairs and the affairs of our mighty ally, 
Russia, have proceeded without a single reverse excepting 
the loss of Leros and Cos in the Aegean, and even this may 
turn out to be a loss to Hitler rather than ourselves. Such 
a long mounting tide of victory is not exampled in history. 

The principal Governments of the Allies have every right 
to claim confidence in the United Nations in a new effort 
that will be required from all of us and in further designs 
which have been conceived and will be unfolded in action. 
Complete agreement on every point was reached at Quebec 
by the combined Chiefs of Staff. 

The President and I both have pursued the policy of 
making no changes other than those forced by death, as in 
the lamented loss of Admiral Pound, in the Chiefs of Staff 
charged with the conduct of the war. In this war there has 
been none of those differences between professional political 
elements as were such a large feature of the last war. 
We have worked together in perfect harmony. Our confi- 
dence in the Chiefs of Staff, British confidence and confi- 
dence of the War Cabinet, has steadily grown. 


Perrect HARMONY AT QUEBEC 


In consequence that there have been no changes, the men 
who met at Quebec knew each other well, and they were 
united in the bonds of comprehension and friendship and had 
the whole picture and sequence of the war ingrained in their 
minds, in their very beings; for when you have lived through 
these things you do not have to turn up musty files to see 
what happened on particular occasions. 

Men's minds are shaped from day to day by all they have 
gone through and discussions on that level between these 
high officers were very, very swift and smooth. Obviously, 
our discussions were concerned with the successful winding 
up of the war in Europe by bringing about the unconditional 
surrender of Germany at the earliest moment and also with 
a new phase of the war against Japan, which will dominate 
all minds and command all resources from the moment the 
German war has ended. 

On behalf of the British Government nearly two years 
ago, I assured the President that Britain would pursue the 
war against Japan with all her strength and resources to 
the end. And I explained to Congress that we have losses 
to repair and injuries to repay on the Japanese account at 
least equal to if not greater than those suffered by the United 
States. 

We owe also to Australia and New Zealand to help them 
remove forever the Japanese menace to their homelands and 
as they have helped us on every front in the fight against the 
Germans, we certainly will not be behindhand in giving 


them effective aid. Our perseverance in this quarrel is not 
to be doubted. 


RoosEVELT WANTED No TREATY 


I offered some time ago to embody this undertaking in a 
definite treaty, but President Roosevelt made the courteous 
reply that the British word was enough. That word we 
shall certainly make good. Accordingly, we offered the 
United States the fine, modern British Fleet and asked that 
it be employed in major operations against Japan. This offer 
was at once cordially accepted. A large portion of this fleet 
already is gathered in the Indian Ocean. 

For the year past, our modern battleships have been un- 
dergoing a further measure of modernization and tropical- 
ization to meet the rapid wartime changes in technical ap- 
paratus. We already nine months ago had begun the creation 
of an immense fleet train, comprising many vessels, large and 
medium, specially fitted as repair ships, recreational ships for 
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personnel, munition and provision ships and many modern 
variants in order that our fleet may have a degree of mobility 
which for several months together will make it largely in- 
dependent of main shore bases. 

A substantial pertion of these vessels which we shall use 
for this purpose we have been building in Canada, for it has 
been found better and more economical to adapt new mer- 
chant ships still in building to the exact purpose which they 
will have to fulfill, than to convert existing vessels, although 
that process already has been carried very far. 


Joint Nava Forces Huce 


Thus we hope to place in the Pacific a fleet capable in it- 
self of fighting a general action with the Japanese Navy and 
which, added to the far greater United States naval power, 
should give a naval command in all these vast ocean spaces 
and seas of a most complete and decisive character. 

One must also certainly contemplate that that phase in the 
war against Japan will be severe, intense, prolonged, with 
ever-increasing air bombardment to which Japanese main- 
land installations and munitions centers will be subjected. 
In this we shall bear our part to the utmost limit of what 
our bases will allow. 

As for land or amphibious operations which the British 
Empire will conduct, these must rightly be veiled in mystery. 
Suffice it to say that the scale of our effort will be limited 
only by available shipping. In this, however, we may 
presently receive a magnificent addition. The end of the 
U-boat war, when it comes, will allow us to go out of con- 
voy in the Western Hemisphere and thus at a bound add 
perhaps at least 25 per cent carrying capacity of our mer- 
cantile marine, and more in the case of tankers. 

I must, however, add a word of caution against taking 
too optimistic a view of the speed at which these great 
transferences of forces can be made from one side of the 
world to the other. Not only will Allied shipping, vast 
though it is and far greater than at the beginning of the 
war—not only will it be a limiting factor but the develop- 
ment of bases, accumulations of stores of supplies and con- 
struction and projection of airfields, all impose restraints 
upon those vivid imaginative strategists who carry fleets and 
armies across the globe as easily as they would help them- 
selves to a plate of soup. 


ENTERPRISE OF First MAGNITUDE 


The huge distances, tropical conditions and other physical 
facts, added to the desperate resistance of the enemy, make 
the war against Japan an enterprise of the first magnitude 
and it will be necessary to use to the full the resources, 
machinery and science to enable our armies to do their work 
under the most favorable conditions and with the least 
sacrifice to Allied life. 

When all these aspects are considered, the House may rest 
assured that the entire brain and technical power of Britain 
and the United States will be ceaselessly employed. And 
having regard to the results which have been already obtained 
in so many directions, one may feel in good confidence that 
they will not be employed in vain. 

I have now reached the close of military aspects of what 
I have to say. Although it was by no means complete or ex- 
haustive, I trust I gave a general outline of our position at 
the present time and from the point of view of one who had 
special opportunities of seeing things in their broad propor- 
tions. 

The foreign situation has responded to military events. 
Never was the alliance against Germany of the three Great 
Powers been more close or more effective. Divergences of 


views and interests there must necessarily be, but at no time 
have these been allowed to affect in any way the majestic 
march of events in accordance with the agreements and de- 
cisions at Teheran. 

One by one, in rapid succession the satellite states have 
writhed or torn themselves free from Nazi tyranny and, as 
usual in such cases it has not been won from Germany to 
neutrality, but from alliance with Germany to war. This has 
taken place in Rumania and Bulgaria. Already there is fight- 
ing between Finland and Germany. The Germans, in ac- 
cordance with their practice and character, are leaving a 
trail of burned, blackened villages behind them in the land 
of the unhappy Finnish dupes. 

Hungary still is in the Nazi grip, but when, as it will 
happen, that grip is broken by the steel hammer blows of 
war, or it relaxes as a result of internal lesions or weakness 
of the tyrant, the Hungarian people will turn their weapons 
with all their strength against all those who have led them 
through so much suffering to their present ruin and defeat. 

Armistice terms agreed upon with Finland and Rumania 
bear naturally the impress of Soviet will and here I must 
draw attention to the restraint which characterized the So- 
viet terms to these two countries. 

Both marched blindly behind Hitler in an attempt at the 
destruction of Russia, and both added their injuries to the 
immense volume suffered which the Russian people have en- 
dured, have survived and have triumphantly surmounted. 
Bulgarian armistice terms have not yet been signed. Soviet 
intervention in this theatre was at once startling and effective. 
The sudden declaration of war by Russia was sufficient to 
induce Bulgaria to turn her caitiff arms against the Ger- 
man intruders. 

Great Britain and the United States long have been at war 
with Bulgaria and they have now joined with the Soviets 
in framing suitable armistice conditions. The Bulgarian peo- 
ple have been plagued by leaders in the past thirty-five years 
into three wrongful, forlorn and disastrous wars and in this 
present war we cannot forget many acts of cruelty and wick- 
edness for which they have been responsible, both to Greece 
and Yugoslavia. They have suffered nothing themselves in 
this war. No foot has been set on their soil, and apart from 
some bombardments they suffered nothing. 


Butcaria Must Pay THE Price 


Some of the worst war criminals are Bulgarians. The 
conduct of their troops in harrying and trying to hold down 
at Hitler’s orders their two sorely oppressed neighbors is a 
shameful page for which full atonement must be exacted. 

They want to be treated as a co-belligerent, but so far as 
Great Britain is concerned they must work their passage for 
a long time and in no uncertain fashion before we can accord 
them a special status, in view of the injuries our allies in 
Greece and Yugoslavia sustained at their hands. Meanwhile, 
let them march and destroy all the Germans they can find 
in enemy lands. We do not want them in the lands of the 
Allies. 

This is the only part that will serve them and their in- 
terests and the more vigor with which they fall upon the 
Germans the more they will be likely to draw the attention 
of the victorious nations from their previous misdeeds. 

It would be an affectation to pretend that the attitude 
of the British Government, and I believe of the United 
States Government, toward Poland is identical with that of 
the Soviet Union. Every allowance must be made for dif- 
ferent conditions of history and of geography which govern 
the relationship of the Western democracies on the one hand 


and of the Soviet Government on the other, with the Polish 
nation. 
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PoLaNp’s INDEPENDENCE PLEDGED 


Marshall Stalin has repeatedly declared himself in favor 
of a strong and friendly Poland, sovereign and independent, 
and in this our great Eastern ally is in the fullest accord 
with His Majesty’s Government and also, judging from 
public statements, with that of the United States. 

We in this island, and through us the Empire, who drew 
the sword against mighty Germany, we who are the only 
great unconquered nation which declared war on Germany 
on account of her aggression against Poland, have sentiments 
and duties toward Poland which deeply stir the British race. 
Everything in our power has been and will be done to achieve 
both in letter and spirit the declared purposes toward Poland 
of the three great Allies. 

Territorial changes in the frontiers of Poland there will 
have to be. Russia has the right to our support in this 
matter, because it is the Russian Armies that can alone 
deliver Poland from the German talons and because, as I 
said before, after all the Russian people have suffered at the 
hands of Germany, they are entitled to safe frontiers and to 
have friendly neighbors on their western flank. 

All the more do I trust that the Soviet Government 
will make it possible for us to act unitedly with them in this 
solution of the Polish problem and that we shall not witness 
the unhappy spectacle of rival governments in Poland, one 
recognized by the Soviet Union and the other firmly adhered 
to by the Western powers. 


Priaces Hope in PREMIER 


I have good hope of Mr. Mikolajczyk, a worthy successor 
of General Sikorski and a man of real desire for friendly 
understanding with Russia and settlement with Russia. ] 
hope that he and his colleagues may shortly resume those im- 
portant conversations at Moscow which were interrupted 
some months ago. 

It is my duty to impress upon the House the embarrass- 
ment to our affairs and possible injury to Polish fortunes 
which might be caused by intemperate language about Polish 
and Russian relations in the course of this debate. It is my 
firm hope and also my belief that a good arrangement can 
be achieved, and that a united Polish Government may be 
brought into being which will command the confidence of 
the three great powers concerned and will assure for Poland 
those conditions of strength, sovereignty and independence 
which we have all three proclaimed as our aim and resolve. 

Nothing is easier than to create by violent words a prospect 
far less hopeful than that which now opens before us. The 
honorable members will take upon themselves a very grave 
responsibility if they embroil themselves precipitately in these 
controversies and thus mar the hopes we cherish of an honor- 
able and satisfactory solution and settlement. 

We recognize our special responsiblity toward Poland, 
and I am confident that I can trust the House not to en- 
courage any language which would make our task harder. 
We must never lose sight of our prime and overwhelming 
duty, namely, to bring about the speediest possible destruc- 
tion of Nazi power. We owe that to the soldiers who are 
fighting and shedding their blood, giving their lives to the 
cause at this moment. 


War's Enp Paramount Task 


They are giving their lives in an effort to bring this fear- 
ful struggle in Europe to a close, and that must be our 
paramount task and every problem—and there are many, they 
are legion, they crop up against us in fierce array—that now 
faces the nations of the world will present itself in far easier 
and more adaptable form once the cannons cease to thunder 


in Europe and once the victorious Allies gather around the 
table of armistice or peace. 

I have every hope that a wise and harmonious, settlement 
will be made in confidence and amity between the great 
powers, and thus afford foundations on which to rest a last- 
ing structure of European and world peace. 

I say these words on the Polish situation, and I am sure 
that our friends on both sides will realize how long and 
anxious has been the study which the Cabinet has given to 
this matter and how constantly we have seen the represent- 
atives of the Poles, how frequent and intimate our corres- 
pondence is with Russia on this subject. 

I cannot conceive it not possible to make a good solution 
whereby Russia gets the security which she is entitled to 
have and which I have resolved we shall do our utmost to 
secure, for her on her western frontier, and at the same time 
the Polish nation have restored to them national sovereignty 
and independence for which, through centuries of oppression 
and struggle, they have never ceased to strive. 


Revations WitTH ITALY 


Turning to another different angle, the House will: already 
have read the joint statement by the President and myself, 
which we drafted together, embodying very definite and dis- 
tinct improvement and mitigation in our relations with the 
Italian Government. 

During my visit to Italy I had the opportunity of seeing 
the leaders of all the parties, from the extreme right to the 
extreme Communist. All six parties registered in the Italian 
Government came into the British Embassy and I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of all these different 
minorities who are working together as well as they can 
under conditions necessarily difficult. 

I had conversations with Prime Minister Signor Bonomi, 
and also talked with him and Marshal Badoglio together— 
they are friends. The Marshal faithfully observed the con- 
ditions imposed at the armistice a year ago. He has done his 
best to send all possible Italian forces, particularly naval 
forces, into the struggle with Germany and he has worked 
steadily for improving relations between Italy and Britain 
and between Italy and the Allies. His behavior on leaving 
office and in giving cordial support to his successors is most 
creditable. Finally, I had an interview with the Lieutenant 
of the Realm, whose sincerity and ardor in the Allied cause 
and whose growing stature in Italian eyes are equally ap- 
parent. 

What impressed me most in my journeys in Italy was the 
extraordinary good-will to British and American troops 
everywhere displayed by the Italian people. 

As I passed through small towns and villages behind the 
line day after day friendliness and even enthusiasm of the 
peasant and workman, shopkeeper and all classes was spon- 
taneous and convincing. I confess that I cannot feel any 
sentiment of hostility toward the masses of the misled or 
coerced Italian people. Obviously, no final settlement can be 
made with them until the north of Italy has been liberated 
and the basis on which the present Government stands has 
been broadened and stengthened. 


Unity or Nation Urcep 


There are good hopes that this will be achieved—I might 
say soon, but it is safer to say in due course. It would be a 
miserable disaster if the Italian people, after all their mal- 
treatment by their former allies and the Fascist elements 
around Mussolini, were to emerge from the European strug- 
gle only to fall into savage and violent internal feuds. It is 
for that reason that on leaving Rome I tried to set before 
the Italian nation some of the broad safeguards which are 
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the breath of our nostrils in this country, of that which sus- 
tains our lives—freedom of the individual against all forms 
of tyranny, no matter what liveries they wear or slogans 
they mouth.° 

We were all shocked by the horrible lynching outrage in 
the streets of Rome a week or so ago. Every measure of 
precaution and authority will be taken to prevent outbreaks 
of mob vengeance, however gfeat the provocation may be, 
and this responsibility rests not only with the Italian Gov- 
ernment but ultimately with the Allied Military Power. 

Punishment for criminals who have committed most cruel 
and barbarous acts under orders of Germans, punishment 
of men who have made themselves agents of betrayal of 300 
or 400 hostages who were shot en masse in the catacombs 
of Rome—punishment for that there certainly must be; but 
it must be punishment of courts of justice and in strictest 
adherence to the forms and principles of justice. 

This shameful incident was a baffling factor in the Italian 
scene. Nevertheless, it has not deterred us from issuing the 
joint statement to which I have already referred and which 
so far as Great Britain was concerned was of course approved 
by the War Cabinet before I gave my agreement to it. 


RESCUE OF FRANCE 


I turn from the Italian scene. Nothing has given the Brit- 
ish nation and the King’s dominions all over the world more 
true joy than the wonderful spectacle of the rescue of France 
by British and American arms—than the rescue of France 
from the horrible oppression of the Huns, under which she 
writhed or languished four hideous years. 

It now is nearly forty years since I first became convinced 
that the fortunes of Great Britain and France are interwoven 
and their military forces must be combined in the most 
effective manner by alliance and agreement and plans. 

I think I can claim to have pursued this object through 
all the changing scenes we have witnessed, not only before 
and during the last war but in the uneasy interval between 
the two wars, and not only in the years of success but during 
the periods of blackest disaster and also through periods 
when there was friction of other kinds between the two 
countries. 

Bearing in mind some mistakes in our own policy be- 
tween the wars, bearing in mind also the failure of the 
League of Nations, in consequence largely because of the 
falling out of America, and other weaknesses for which 
other powers are responsible in the failure to give general 
security to the world; bearing in mind the withdrawal of 
the United States from the Anglo-American guarantee 
against German aggression promised by President Wilson, 
on the strength of which France relinquished her claim to 
the Rhine frontiers; bearing in mind above everything else 
the loss of nearly 2,000,000 men which France with her 
small and declining population sustained in bearing the brunt, 
as she bore it in the last war, and the terrible effects of this 
unexampled blood-letting upon the whole life of France— 
remembering all this and much else, I have always felt the 
liveliest sympathy for the French in the years when we 
watched supinely the dreadful and awe-inspiring growth of 
German power. 


ForMER COOPERATION EFFORTS 


It will be remembered that we told the French Govern- 
ment that we would not reproach them for making a separate 
peace in the fearful circumstances of June, 1940, provided 
they sent their fleet out of the reach and power of the Ger- 
mans. The terms of the Cabinet offer to France in this 
tragical hour is also on record. 

I have therefore never felt anything but compassion for 












the French people as a whole who found themselves deprived 
of their power of resistance and could not share the good 
fortune of those who from our shores and in the French 
Empire had the honor and opportunity of continuing the 
armed struggle. 

What can a humble, ordinary man do? He may be on the 
watch for an opportunity, but he may be rendered almost 
powerless. The Maquis have shown one way in which, at 
the end and after much suffering and after overcoming all 
difficulties in getting weapons, free men may strike a blow 
for the honor and life of their country. 

But that is given to few—to the young and active and to 
those who can obtain weapons. For my part, I have always 
felt in my heart that the French nation was sound and true, 
and that they would rise again in their greatness and power, 
and we should be very proud to have taken a part in aiding 
them to recover their place in the van of the nations and at 
the summit of the cultural life of the world. 

Long have we looked forward to the day when British 
and American troops would enter again the fields of France 
and regardless of the loss and sacrifice drive the foe before 
them from the towns and cities famous in history and often 
sacred to us for their memories of the last war and of the 
dear ones whose memories abide with us who rest in French 
soil. 

Often have we longed to receive and dreamed of receiving 
the gratitude and blessings of the French people as our de- 
livering armies advance. This has been given us in unstinting 
measure. It has indeed been a glorious experience to witness, 
and a glorious experience for the Army to enjoy, this mar- 
velous transformation of scene and for us to feel that we 
have acted up to our duty as a faithful ally to the utmost 
limit of our strength. 


Aim oF BritisH Po.icy 


I have repeatedly stated that this is the aim, policy and 
interest of the British Government and this country, Great 
Britain, to see erected once more, and of the whole Common- 
wealth and Empire to see erected once more at the earliest 
moment, a strong, independent and friendly France. 

I have every hope that this will soon be achieved. The 
French people, working together, as they must do for their 
lives and future, and in unity of purpose and with sincerity 
and courage, have a great chance of building a new and un- 
divided France which will take her rightful place among 
the leading nations of the world. 

In my last statement to the House, I spoke of the im- 
portance of including representatives of France in all dis- 
cussions affecting the Rhine frontiers and the general settle- 
ment of Germany. 

Hitherto, by force of circumstances, the French Algiers 
Committee could not be a body representative of France as 
a whole. Now, however, progress has been made to enlarge 
that body with new elements, especially among those who 
form the Maquis and Resistance movement and among those 
who raised the glorious revolt in Paris which reminded us 
of the famous days of the revolution, when France and Paris 
struck blows to open the path broadly for all the nations of 
the world. 

Naturally, we, and I believe, the United States and Soviet 
Union, are most anxious to see emerge an entity which can 
truly be said to speak in the name of the people of France, 
the whole people of France. 

It would now seem possible to put into force the decree of 
the Algiers Committee whereby at the interim stage the 
Legislative Assembly would be transformed into an elected 
body reinforced by the addition of new elements drawn from 
inside France. 
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Says PeopLe WouLp APPROVE 


To this body, the French Committee of National Libera- 
tion would be responsible. Such a step, once taken, would 
be seen to have the approval of the French people, would 
greatly strengthen the position of France in the circle of the 
principal Allies. 

It would render possible that recognition of the Pro- 
visional Government of France and the consequences thereof 
which we all desire to bring about at the earliest moment. 
I close no doors upon the situation, which is in constant flux 
and development. The matter is urgent, however, for those, 
of whom I am one, who desire to see France take her place 
at the earliest moment in the high circles of the Allies. 

We are now engaged in discussing these matters, both 
with the French and with other Allied Governments, and | 
am hopeful that in the near future a happy settlement will 
be reached to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


I should like to take this opportunity to express our 
gratification and pride at the part played by the British 
troops in the liberation of Belgium. The House will have 
read of the tumultuous welcome with which our troops were 
everywhere greeted by the Belgian people. I regard this as 
a happy augury for the maintenance and strengthening of 
the ties of friendship between our two countries. 

Many hundreds of thousands of our dead sleep on Belgian 
soil, and the independence of that country always has been 
a matter sacred to us as well as enjoyed by our policies. I 
would like to acknowledge in this House the many agreeable 
things which were said about this country in the Belgian 
Parliament when it reassembled last week. 

I trust the day is not far distant when our forces will also 
have completed this task of liberating the territory of our 
stanch and sorely-tried ally, Holland—old allies of the Pro- 
testant Succession, allies of the war of the Spanish Succession 
and in all the struggles for the establishment of the freedom 
of Europe. 

They also are very near to us in thought and sympathy, 
and their interests at home and also abroad command British 
support and are largely interwoven with our own fortunes. 
Since Aug. 21, I have had to deal with these countries one 
by one. I now have come to a broader aspect, as far as I 
can touch upon it today, which can only be in a very ten- 
tative and partial manner. 


DUMBARTON Oaks CONFERENCE 


Since Aug. 21, conversations between representatives of 
this country, the United States and the Soviet Union have 
been taking place at Dumbarton Oaks in the United States 
on the future organization of the world for preventing war. 
It is expected that similar conversations will follow between 
the United Kingdom and the American delegations with 
representatives of China. 

These conversations have been upon an unofficial level only 
and do not in any way bind the Governments represented. 
There, however, have been assembled a body of principles 
and an outline of the kind of structure which in one form 
or another it is the prime purpose of the Allies to erect after 
the unconditional surrender and total disarmament of Ger- 
many has been accomplished. His Majesty’s Government 
could have had no more able official representative than Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, and there is no doubt that the most 
valuable task has been discharged. 

The whole scene has been explored, and many difficulties 
have been not merely discovered but adjusted. There are, 
however, still some important outstanding questions, and we 


ought not to be hurried into decisions upon which united 
opinion by the various Governments responsible is not at 
present ripe. It would not be prudent to press in a hurry 
for momentous decisions governing the whole future of the 
world. 

I can see by the whole attitude of the House today that it 
fully realized that it is one thing for us here to form and 
express our own opinion on these matters and another to 
have them accepted by other powers as great or greater than 
we are. 


WARNS OF AMERICAN REPORTS 


There is another warning I would venture to give to the 
House and that is not to be startled or carried away by 
sensational reports and stories which emanate from the 
other side of the Atlantic. There is an election on and very 
vivid accounts of all kinds of matters are given by people who 
cannot possibly have any knowledge of what has taken place 
at secret conferences. The United States is a land of free 
speech. 

Nowhere is speech freer—not even here where we sed- 
ulously cultivate it even in its most repulsive form. But 
when I see some accounts given of conversations I am sup- 
posed to have had with the President of the United States, 
I can only recall the Balfourian phrase of many years ago 
when he said that accounts which were given bore no more 
relation to the actual facts than the wildest tales of the 
Arabian Nights to ordinary incidents of domestic life in the 
East. 

I may say at once, however, that it will not, in my opinion, 
be possible for these Great Powers to do more in the first 
instance than to act as trustees for other States, great or 
small, during the period of transition. Whatever may be 
settled in the near future must be regarded as only prelim- 
inary to the actual establishment in its final form of a future 
world organization. 

Those in any country who try to force the pace unduly 
will run the risk of overlooking many aspects of the highest 
importance, and also by imprudence, can bring about a 
serious deadlock. 


SomE ProsLemMs Must Wait 


I have never been one of those who believe all problems 
of the immediate future can be solved while we are actually 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the German Nazi 
power and when the course of military operations and devel- 
opment of the war against Japan must increasingly claim 
first place in the minds of those in Britain and the United 
States upon whom the chief responsibility rests. 

To shorten the war by a year, if that can be done, would 
in itself be a boon greater than many important acts of legis- 
lation. To shorten this war, to bring it to an end, to bring 
soldiers home, to get roofs over their heads, to get things 
back to the free life of our country, reestablishing and en- 
abling the wheels of commerce to revolve, to get nations out 
of their terrible frenzy of hate, to build up something like a 
human and humane world—it is that which makes it so in- 
dispensable for us to shorten, be it only by a day, the course 
of this terrible war. 

Everything depends upon that agreement of the three 
European Powers and World Powers. I do not think a 
satisfactory agreement will be reached—unless there is agree- 
ment, nothing can be satisfactory—until there has been a 
further meeting of the three heads of the Governments, 
assisted as may be necessary by their foreign secretaries. 

I must say I think it well to suspend judgment and not 
try to form or express opinions on what can only be partial 
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and incomplete accounts. I earnestly hope it may be possible 
to bring about such a meeting before the end of the year. 


TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE DESIRED 


There are great difficulties, but I earnestly hope they may 
be overcome. The fact that the President and I have been so 
closely brought together at the Quebec Conference and have 
been able to discuss so many matters bearing upon the course 
of the war and of measures to be taken after the German 
surrender and also for the broad future, that fact makes it 
all the more necessary that our third partner, Marshal Stalin, 
who has, of course, been kept informed, should join with us 
in a tripartite conference, as soon as the military situation 
renders this possible. 

The future of the whole world and the general future of 
Europe, perhaps for several generations, depends upon the 
cordial, trustful and comprehending associations of the Brit- 
ish Empire, the United States and Soviet Russia, and no 
pains must be spared and no patience grudged which is neces- 
sary to bring this supreme hope to fruition. 

It is right to make surveys and preparations beforehand, 
and many have been made and are being made, but great 
decisions cannot be taken, even for the transition period, 
without far closer, calmer and most searching discussions 
than can be held amid the clash of arms. Moreover, we can- 


not be blind to the fact that there are many factors at present 
unknown which will make themselves manifest on the mor- 
row of the destruction of the Nazi regime. 


Perits oF Hasty Decisions 


I am sure this is no time for making a hard and fast and 
momentous decision on incomplete data and at breakneck 
speed. Hasty work and premature decisions may lead to 
penalties out of all proportion to the issues immediately in- 
volved. 

That is my counsel to the House, and I hope they will 
consider it. I hope the House will notice that in making my 
statement today, I have spoken with exceptional caution upon 
foreign affairs, and I hope without undue regard to popular 
applause. 

I have sedulously avoided the appearance of any one 
country trying to lay down the law to its powerful allies 
or any of the other states involved. I hope, however, that lI 
have given the House some impressien of the heavy and 
critical work that is going forward and will lie before us 
even after the downfall of our principal enemy has been 
effected. 

I trust that what I said will be weighed with care and 
good-will, not only in the House and in this country, but 
also in far wider circles. 


The Keystone of American Constitutional 
System 


WARTIME MEASURES ARE ALL TEMPORARY 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the 
Broadcast from White 


AM speaking to you tonight from the White House. 
| I am speaking particularly on behalf of those Americans 

who, regardless of party, very much hope, that there 
will be recorded a large registration and a large vote this 
fall. I know, and many of you do, from personal experience 
how effective precinct workers of all parties throughout the 
nation can be in assuring a large vote. 

We are holding a national election despite all the prophe- 
cies of some politicians and a few newspapers who have 
stated, time and again in the past, that it was my horrid and 
sinister purpose to abolish all elections and deprive the 
American people of the right to vote. These same people, 
caring more for human riches than human rights, try to 
build up bogies of dictatorship in this republic, although they 
know that free election will always protect our nation 
against any such possibility. 

Nobody will ever deprive the American people of the right 
to vote except the American people themselves, and the only 
way they could do that is by not voting at all. 


The continuing health and vigor of our democratic system 
depends upon the public spirit and devotion of its citizens 
which find expression in the ballot box. 

Every man and every woman in this nation, regardless of 
party, who have the right to register and to vote, and the 
opportunity to register and to vote, have also the sacred 
obligation to register and to vote. For the free and secret 
ballot is the real keystone of our American constitutional 
system. 

The American Government has survived and prospered for 
more than a century and a half, and it is now at the highest 
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peak of its vitality. This is primarily because when the 
American people want a change of Government, even when 
they merely want “new faces,” they can raise the old election- 
eering battle cry of “throw the rascals out.” 


“Derects in Votinc Laws” 


It is true that there are many undemocratic defects in 
voting laws in the various States, almost forty-eight different 
kinds of defects, and some of these produce injustices which 
prevent a full and free expression of public opinion. 

The right to vote must be open to our citizens irrespective 
of race, color or creed, without tax or artificial restriction of 
any kind. The sooner we get to that basis of political 
equality, the better it will be for the country as a whole. 

Candidates in every part of the United States are now 
engaged in running for office. 

All of us who are doing it are actuated by a normal desire 
to win. But speaking personally, I should be very sorry to 
be elected President of the United States on a small turnout 
of voters. And by the same token, if I were to be defeated | 
should be muc’ happier to be defeated in a large outpouring 
of voters. Then there could not be any question of doubt in 
anybody’s mind as to which way the masses of the American 
people wanted this election to go. 

The full and free exercise of our sacred right and duty 
to vote is more important in the long run than the personal 
hopes or ambitions of any candidate for any office in the land. 

The Administration which must cope with the difficult 
problems of winning the war and of peace and reconstruction 
should be chosen by a clear majority of all the people, and 
not a part of the people. 
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In the election of 1920, one of the most fateful elections 
in our history as it proved, only 49 per cent of the potential 
voters actually voted. 

‘Thus, more than one-half of American voters failed to do 
their basic duty as citizens. 

We can be gratified that in recent years the percentage of 
potential voters in national elections who actually voted has 
been steadily going up, but it’s a slow process. 

In 1940 it was 62% per cent. And that still is not nearly 
good enough. 

This year, for many millions of our young men in the 
armed forces and the merchant marine and similar services, 
it will be difficult in many cases, and impossible in some 
cases, to register and vote. 


Hits “SmMaAtt Vore” Po.LiriciANns 


I think the people will be able to fix the responsibility for 
this state of affairs, for they know that during this past year 
there were politicians and others who quite openly worked 
to restrict the use of the ballot in this election, hoping selfishly 
for a small vote. 

It is therefore all the more important that we here at 
home must not be slackers on Registration Day or on Elec- 
tion Day. 

I want to make a special appeal to the women of the 
nation to exercise their right to vote. Women have taken 
an active part in this war in many ways—in uniform, in 
plants, shipyards, offices, stores, hospitals, on farms and on 
railroads and on buses—they have become more than ever a 
very integral part of our national effort. 

I know how difficult it is, especially for the many millions 
of women now employed, to get away to register and vote. 
Many of them have to manage their households as well as 
their jobs. And a grateful nation remembers that. 

But all women whether employed directly in war jobs or 
not, women of all parties and those not enrolled in any party, 
this year have a double obligation to express by their votes 
what I know to be their keen interest in the affairs of Gov- 
ernment, their obligation to themselves as citizens and their 


obligation to their fighting husbands and sons, and brothers 


and sweethearts. 

It may sound to you repetitious on my part but it is my 
plain duty to reiterate to you that this war for the preserva- 
tion of our civilization is not won yet. 

In the war our forces and those of our allies are steadily, 
relentlessly carrying the attack to the enemy. 

The Allied armies under General Eisenhower have waged 
during the past four months one of the most brilliant cam- 
paigns in military history, a campaign that has carried us 
from the beaches of Normandy in southern France into the 
frontiers of Germany itself. 

In the Pacific, our naval task forces and our Army forces 
have advanced to attack the Japanese, more than five 
thousand miles west of Pearl Harbor. 

But German and Japanese resistance remains as determined 
and as fanatical as ever. 

The guns of Hitler’s Gestapo are silencing those German 
officers who have sense to know that every day that the 
fighting continues means that much more ruin and destruc- 
tion for their beaten country. We shall have to fight our 
way across the Rhine. We may have to fight every inch of 
the way to Berlin. 


Goats AFTER SHOOTING STOPS 


But we Americans and our British and Russian and French 
and Polish allies—in fact all the massed forces of the United 
Nations—we will not stop short of our final goal. 

Nor will ali of our goals have been achieved when the 


shooting stops. We must be able to present to our returning 
heroes an America that is stronger and more prosperous and 
more deeply devoted to the ways of democracy than ever 
before. 

“The land of opportunity’—that’s what our forefathers 
called this country. By God’s grace it must always be the 
land of opportunity for the individual citizen, ever broader 
opportunity. 

We have fought our way out of economic crisis, we are 
fighting our way through the bitterest of all wars and our 
fighting men and women, our plain, everyday citizens, have 
a right to enjoy the fruits of victory. 

Of course all of us who have sons on active service overseas 
want to have our boys come home, come home at the earliest 
possible moment consistent with our national safety. And 
they will come home and be returned to civilian life at the 
earliest possible moment consistent with our national safety. 

The record is clear on this matter and dates back month on 
month. Bills to provide a national program for demobiliza- 
tion and post-war adjustments, and I take an example, were 
introduced by Senator George and Senator Murray last 
February, nearly a year ago. 

This legislation, since May 20, 1944, has contained the 
following provision, and I quote: “The War and Navy De- 
partments shall not retain persons in the armed forces for 
the purpose of preventing unemployment or awaiting oppor- 
tunities for employment.” 

And that provision was approved by the War Department 
and by this Administration months ago. 

On June 12, the Director of War Mobilization, Justice 
Byrnes, made a public statement in behalf of this bill. He 
said: “Our fighting men are entitled to first consideration in 
any plan of demobilization. Their orderly release at. the 
earliest possible moment consistent with the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war, has ever been the primary consideration of 
both the President and the joint Chiefs of Staff.” 


PLAN FOR SPEEDY DEMOBILIZATION 


And on Sept. 6 the War Department issued its plan for 
speedy demobilization, based on the wishes of the soldiers 
themselves. 

Well, the George Bill has been passed by the Congress, it 
has been signed by me, it is now the law. 

That law is there for all Americans to read, and you do 
not need legal training to understand it. 

It seems a pity, a deep pity that reckless words, based on 
unauthoritative sources, should be used by anyone to mislead 
and to weaken the morale of our men on the fighting fronts 
and the members of their families here at home. 

When our enemies are finally defeated we all want to see 
an end at the earliest practicable moment to wartime restric- 
tions, to wartime controls. 

Strict provisions for the ending of these inconveniences 
have been written into our wartime laws. Seems to me that 
its largely a question of knowing the truth. Those who fear 
that wartime measures, like price and rent control and 
rationing, for example, might be continued indefinitely into 
peacetime ought, in common decency, to examine these laws. 
They will find that they’re all temporary, to expire either 
at an early fixed date or at the end of the war,.or six months 
after the war, or even sooner if Congress or the President 
so determines, 

The American people do not need, and no national Ad- 
ministration would dare to ask them, to tolerate for a 
minute any indefinite continuance in peacetime of the con- 
trols essential in wartime. 

The power of the will of the American people expressed 
through the free ballot that I’ve been talking about is the 
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surest protection against the weakening of our democracy by 
“regimentation” or by any alien doctrines. 

It is a source of regret to all decent Americans that some 
political propagandists are now dragging red herrings across 
the trail of this national election. 

For example, labor baiters, bigots and some politicians use 
the term “communism” loosely, and apply it to every progres- 
sive social measure and to the views of every foreign-born 
citizen with whom they disagree. 

They forget that we in the United States are all descended 
from immigrants—all except the Indians—and there is no 
better proof of that fact than the heroic names on our casualty 
lists. 

I have just been looking at a statement by a member of the 
Congress, Representative Anderson, chairman of the House 
Committee on Campaign Expenditures, about a document 
recently sent free through the mails by one Senator and 
twelve Representatives—all of them Republicans. They evi- 
dently thought highly of this document, for they had more 
than three million copies printed free by the Government 
Printing Office, requiring more than eighteen tons of scarce 
paper, and sent them through the mails all over the country 
at the taxpayers expense. 

Now let us look at this document to see what made it so 
important to thirteen Republican leaders at this stage of the 
war when many millions of our men are fighting for freedom. 

Well, this document says that the “Red specter of Com- 
munism”—I’m quoting—“is stalking our country from East 
to West, from North to South”—the charge being that the 
Roosevelt Administration is part of a gigantic plot to sell 
our democracy out to the Communists. 

This form of fear propaganda is not new among rabble- 
rousers and fomenters of class hatred, who seek to destroy 
democracy itself. It was used by Mussolini’s Black Shirts 
and by Hitler’s Brown Shirts. It’s been used before in this 
country by the Silver “ rts and others on the lunatic fringe. 
But the sound and democratic instincts of the American 


people rebel against its use, particularly by their own Con- 
gressmen and at the taxpayers’ expense. 

I have never sought and I do not welcome the support of 
any person or group committed to communism or fascism or 
any other foreign ideology which would undermine the Amer- 
ican system of government or the American system of free 
competitive enterprise and private property. 


FrieNnpsHip Tiz Witu Soviet 


That does not in the least interfere with the firm and 
friendly relationship which this nation has in this war, and 
will, I hope, continue to have with the people of the Soviet 
Union. The kind of economy that suits the Russian people 
I take it is their own affair. The American people are glad 
and proud to be allied with the gallant people of Russia, 
not only in winning this war but in laying the foundations 
for the world peace that I hope will follow this war—and 
in keeping that peace. 

We have seen our civilization in deadly peril. Successfully 
we have met the challenge due to the steadfastness of our 
Allies, to the aid that we are able to give to our Allies, and 
to the unprecedented outpouring of American manpower, 
American productivity and American ingenuity, and to the 
magnificent courage and enterprise to our fighting men and 
our military leadership. 

What is now being won in battle must not be lost by lack 
of vision, or lack of knowledge, or lack of faith, or by division 
among ourselves and our Allies. 

We must, and I hope we will, continue to be united with 
our Allies in a powerful world organization which is ready 
and able to keep the peace, if necessary by force. 

To provide that assurance of international security is the 
policy, the effort and the obligation of this Administration. 

We owe it to our posterity, we owe it to our heritage of 
freedom, we owe it to our God, to devote the rest of our 
lives and all of our capabilities to the building of a solid, dur- 
able structure of world peace. 


Corporate State Not An American System 


COMMUNISTS THRIVE ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND DISCONTENT 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York and Presidential Republican Nominee 
Delivered in Charleston, W. Va., October 7, 1944 


victory, we are preparing to decide the whole future 

of our country at the polls. If every American who 
believes in freedom for his country will register and vote, free 
America will win an overwhelming victory here at home on 
Nov. 7th. 

That victory at the polls will mean an end to a very, very 
tired administration in Washington. It will mean the be- 
ginning of a new, a competent and an honest Government in 
Washington. 

This victory at the polls will also serve to speed the defeat 
of Germany and Japan because it will bring an end to 
bungling, fumbling and incompetence in Washington. 

I have already made it clear that a change of administra- 
tion will mean no change in the military leadership of the 
war. It should be equally clear that with a change in admin- 
istration the work of international organization for peace 
will proceed with only increased competence and zeal. I 
have taken unprecedented steps to put that work upon a 
nonpartisan basis. I intend to see that it remains a non- 


| ov as this terrible war moves toward our inevitable 


partisan effort with the help of the ablest Americans of both 
parties in command. 

Beyond victory, what kind of a country will our American 
men and women come home to? This election will decide 
that question. 


Hits at Roosevett CHARGE 


We have a fateful decision to make, but that decision must 
be made not on vague and irresponsible political discussion 
but on the facts. On Thursday night of this week my 
opponent repeated his charge that “there are politicians and 
others who quite openly worked to restrict the use of the 
ballot in this election.”” Now I do not know whom Mr. 
Roosevelt means, because he seems to lack the courage to 
name names and say what he means. So let’s look at the facts. 

He sadly complained that not enough people vote. But he 
pointed with pride to the fact that in 1940 6214 per cent of 
the eligible voters of this nation went to the polls. Well, in 
the State of New York not 62% per cent but 77 per cent 
of the eligible soldiers and sailors of our State have had bal- 
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lots mailed to them already. Despite my opponent’s attempt 
to play politics with the soldier vote every evidence indicates 
that as a nation we will have an even larger percentage of 
soldier votes than we will of civilians. 

Let’s have no more of this political pretense on a matter 
of importance to us all. Now we know where the truth is. 
And let me point out my opponent is relying for his main 
support upon a solid block of votes in States where millions 
of American citizens are deprived of their right to vote by 
the poll tax and by intimidation. Not once in twelve years 
has my opponent lifted a finger to correct this and his plat- 
form is cynically silent on the subject. 

In his speech of Thursday night my opponent softly denies 
that he welcomes “the support of any person or group com- 
mitted to communism or fascism.” 


Browper SPEECH 1s CITED 


Now, that is news. But doesn’t this soft disclaimer come a 
trifle late? Only last week in Madison Square Garden Earl 
Browder, the head of the Communist party in America, pro- 
claimed to 15,000 cheering adherents that the election of my 
opponent was essential to his aims. This is the same Earl 
Browder, now such a patriot, who was convicted as a draft 
dodger in the last war, convicted again as a perjurer and 
pardoned by Franklin Roosevelt in time to organize the 
campaign for his fourth term. The soft disclaimer does come 
a little late. 

Now, why is my opponent’s election so essential to the aims 
of the Communists? ‘The answer is right in the record of this 
Administration. The aims of the New Dealers were stated 
on May 23, 1939, by Adolf Berle in a carefully written 
memorandum submitted to the ‘Temporary National 
Economic Committee, an official agency set up to decide 
upon our future for us. There he said: “Over a period of 
years the Government will gradually come to own most of 
the productive plants in the United States.” 

Now, who is this Adolf Berle? He is one of the original 
brain trusters and today he holds the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 

What does he mean by the Government owning “most of 
the productive plants in the United States.” ‘That means, of 
course, a system where Government would tell each of us 
where we could work, at what, and for how much. 


Denies Our System Is Now FREE 


Now, I do not know whether my opponent calls that system 
communism or national socialism, or fascism. He can take it 
any way he likes it. It’s his program, not mine. But I do 
know it is not an American system and it’s not a free system. 

Let's just see how far we have traveled down that New 
Deal road. A report just released by a Congressional com- 
mittee headed by a Democratic United States Senator shows 
there are fifty-five Government corporations and credit agen- 
cies with net assets of twenty-seven billions. The Federal 
Government now owns or operates one-fifth of the manu- 
facturing plants in the country. 

Little by little, the New Deal is developing its own form 
of corporate State. It becomes clear why the twice convicted 
Comrade Browder and his friends are so eager for the re-elec- 
tion of my opponent. There is another reason. They love to 
fish in troubled waters. Their aims can best be served by 
unemployment and discontent. They remember that the New 
Deal in all its seven peace-time years never cured unemploy- 
ment. They remember that in the spring of 1940 we still 
had 10,000,000 unemployed. They remember that under the 
New Deal we had to have a war to get jobs. That’s why they 
want a fourth term and sixteen years of the New Deal. That 
is-one of the very good reasons why it’s time for a change. 





“SECRECY” ON ReEporT ASSAILED 


Just for a moment let’s look at the way this tired Admin- 
istration bungled its way into conversion for war production. 
Then we will know how well they can convert for peace and 
for jobs. In August, 1939, more than six years after Hitler 
came to power, Mr. Roosevelt finally created a War Re- 
sources Board under Edward R. Stettinius. It worked for 
three months and brought in a report, but the report was 
buried and the board quietly died. The report is still a secret 
after five years. Like so many other things, we will never 
know about it until a new Administration opens the record of 
these past twelve years. 

With Poland conquered, Hitler took Norway and invaded 
the Lowlands. At last, in response to public pressure on 
May 25, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt acted. He created the Office 
for Emergency Management under Executive Order No. 
8,248. 

But just four days later he piled on top of this one a 
seven-man advisory commission. In doing this he was repeat- 
ing with exact fidelity the most notorious blunder of the first 
World War. Of course it failed. 

So next we are handed the prize monstrosity of all, the 
Office of Production Management under two different heads, 
William Knudsen and Sidney Hillman. 


TRUMAN COMMENT Is STRESSED 


It was Sidney Hillman’s performance in this job that led 
the chairman of a Senate investigating committee to say, 
“If Mr. Hillman cannot or will not protect the interests of 
the United States, I am in favor of replacing him with some 
one who can and will.” 

The Senator who said that is now my opponent’s hand- 
picked running mate, Harry Truman. In spite of his unkind 
remarks the Democratic National convention was allowed to 
nominate Mr. Truman because he was “cleared with Sid- 
ney. 

Of course that agency was a failure, too. So Mr. Roose- 
velt piled on still another one, the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board. That was on Aug. 28, 1941, and of 
course that failed too. It was not until five weeks after Pearl 
Harbor that Mr. Roosevelt did what should have been done 
at the beginning. At last we got a War Production Board 
with a single responsible administrator at the head of it. 

But that was not the end. By way of coordinating all this 
confusion, and, as he said, ‘‘to resolve and determine contro- 
versies,” my opponent created a sixth agency, the Office of 
War Mobilization. That was on May 27, 1943, eighteen 
months after Pearl Harbor. Still conflicting orders, over- 
lapping responsibilities, backbiting and character assassination 
handicapped the war effort. 


INEVITABLE HAPPENED AGAIN 


So the inevitable happened again, a little over a month ago. 
The War Production Board itself, fell apart. One official 
after another resigned in a torrent of recrimination and the 
head of the board was given a ticket to China. 

Now, during all these months that the war effort was 
being hampered by open warfare in Washington, the re- 
sponsible head of our Government was doing nothing about 
it. For weeks our daily papers carried stories of internal dis- 
sensions within the board. After it finally blew up, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s only comment was that he had, of course, been 
aware of dissension but he had “hoped it would disappear.” 
Judging by the words of my opponent it has become dread- 
fully clear that his Administration is too tired even to do 
the job at hand. It is obviously too tired for the job ahead. 

We need a house cleaning in Washington. We need clear 
lines of authority with competent men to carry out their jobs. 
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We need team work in our Government. That’s why it’s 
time for a change. 

The American people have succeeded in the face of every 
difficulty in sending overwhelming supplies to our armed 
forces. Within a new administration we can speed victory 
and also be ready for reconversion to peace-time jobs. 

Is there any chance the New Deal can ever do this job 
ahead? Not according to its own best friend. Even Henry 
Wallace last year described the whole picture as bureaucracy 
at its worst, and he added, “it is utterly inexcusable in a 
nation at war.” 


Auto Union LEapEeR Quorep 


Now listen to Richard T. Frankensteen, vice president of 
the CIO Auto Workers Union and delegate to the national 
convention in which the great Democratic party was taken 
over by Earl Browder and Sidney Hillman. Here’s what he 
said: 

“The trouble is that no adequate over-all planning is being 
done to insure orderly reconversion which will lead into a 
post war period of full employment.” 

How in the name of the future of our country can such an 
administration be trusted with the vital task of creating 
peacetime jobs? How can we move ahead to peacetime jobs 
and opportunity under an administration that has no cure for 
dissension within its own ranks except for the feeble hope 
that “it would disappear?” How can we trust our future to 
an administration which talks out of one side of its mouth 
about Government ownership of all factories, while out of 
the other side of its mouth it softly disavows its Communist 
supporters? 

On Jan. 20 of next year we shall restore honesty to our 
Government so that its spcken word can be trusted. We shall 
proceed to put into effect a program to recover those things 
we have lost and to make them secure. 

This program I have 2! veady outlined in part. 

To labor we are pledged to restore the Department of 
Labor with an able and experienced man from the ranks of 
labor at its head. We are pledged to abolish or transfer to 
the Department of Labor the almost countless bureaus with 
which the working men and women of our country now have 
to struggle. We are pledged to full support of the guarantees 
of free, collective bargaining through the National Labor 
Relations Act and to restore freedom from Government dic- 
tation to labor in this country. 


Wortp Peace Piepce Recirep 


We are pledged to work with all our hearts and souls to 
bring about a lasting peace through international organiza- 
tion with adequate force to back it up. And I may add, I 
have stated such a program at Lousiville in detail, something 
my opponent has never yet done. 

We are pledged to an expanding Social Security for the 
people of this country. Twenty million Americans have been 
forgotten by this Administration in the nine !>ng years the 
old-age pension laws have been on the books. We propose to 
bring security to them as well as to make our Social Security 
system sound and supportable by an expanding economy. For 
there can be no security without a strong, free society to 
support it. 

We are pledged that our Government shall not again use 
its power to set race against race, creed against creed, or class 
against class. We are pledged to a Government which has 
equal respect for the rights of agriculture, labor and business, 
and for every race, creed and color. 

We are pledged to a future of freedom and abundance for 
agriculture with assurance by Government that the former 
will never again suffer ruinous prices. We are pledged to a 
scientific and expanding soil conservation program so that the 
soil of our country may be preserved and built up. 


“GHOSTS OF THE Deap Past” 


We are pledged to a specific program of tax relief, which 
will permit our job-making machinery to go to work. We 
are pledged to bring an end to the tired defeatism of this 
Administration, which talks glibly of opportunity and did 
nothing about it for seven peacetime years. 

And what has been the answer of the New Deal to the 
specific proposals of our platform and the detailed statements 
of policy I have made on the radio in these recent weeks? 
We have heard nothing but glittering generalities, ghosts 
of the dead past and wisecracks. We have heard no answer 
because my opponent has no answer. We have had no answer 
because, in truth, as the New Deal itself has said, it wants 
a Government-owned America. It has no other solution. 

I say there is a better way. I have outlined much of that 
way in detail. Ten million returning heroés will demand that 
better way under the freedom they have fought to win. 
Under divine guidance they will have here a land of security 
with freedom and opportunity for all. 


A Modern Tower of Babel 


BRUTE FORCE THE INSTINCTIVE WEAPON OF COMMON MAN 


By Dr. A. ALLAN BATES, Manager, Chemical and Metallurgical Research, 
Westinghouse Laboratories, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Delivered at Commencement of Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, August 20, 1944 


WENT Y years ago another group of young men—a 

group of which I was a member—was sitting con- 

gregated as you now are, attending the Commence- 
ment ceremony which was to consummate and formalize 
their graduation from Case School, into the select body 
which you are about to join, the Alumni of Case. It was 
a beautiful day in early June. Outside of the auditorium a 
bright sun and brilliant blue skies reflected and confirmed 
the glowing promise and the warm, eager invitation which 
the world was holding out to us. Surrounding us in the 
great hall—as you are now surrounded—were our fathers, 


mothers, friends, and, in many cases such as my own, 
sweethearts who had come to share in the joy of our tri- 
umphal hour. I remember . . . only the day before I had 
popped the question to the most wonderful girl in the world 
and (as I was sure she would) she had said “Yes.” 

The speaker that day, who addressed us from the plat- 
form which I now occupy, was a man of eminent authority 
in the fields of industry and engineering. 

“Men of the Graduating Class,” he said, in effect ‘‘a 
magnificent future awaits you. This nation and its eternal 
allies in the cause of justice, Britain, France, Japan—have 
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won the most tragic conflict of history, a War to end Wars. 
Peace is now assured and science, international, impartial 
and unquestionable in its limitless promise of plenty for all 
mankind has inherited the earth. Fortune has elected you 
to membership in the great fraternity of scientists and 
engineers who guide our inevitable destiny. I charge you, 
work diligently, be true to the fine traditions of your ap- 
pointed profession, practice intelligently that which your 
professors have taught you and, finally, study to bring some 
contribution of your own to the sum of human knowledge. 
In this way you will grow great in the service of your fellow 
men and attain high place in their councils.” 

We could have had no better advice but it was so obviously 
sound as to seem almost superfluous and I remember how 
impatient we were on that Commencement Day of twenty 
years ago to snatch the diploma from the President’s hands 
and be off about the bright business of living. There were 
careers to be started, homes and families to be established, 
fame and fortune to be gathered—nowhere in the picture 
was there a cloud of more than apparently passing 
magnitude. 

But something went wrong. 

You have studied history so we need not dwell here on 
the appalling suddenness and the devastating completeness 
with which the future blew up in our faces and came down 
in a dreary heap of breadlines, doles, W.P.A.’s and “No 
Help Wanted” signs. Nor need we recount the ensuing years 
of corroding depression during which we sought bitterly to 
place blame for the catastrophe on every agency, domestic 
or foreign, which we severally found hateful—on the inter- 
national bankers and the “Wall St. gang,” on the perfidious, 
imperialistic, debt-defaulting British or the scheming Com- 
munistic Russians, on the blindly self-seeking labor unions 
and the New Deal, or the monopoly capitalists and the Old 


Guard,—and so on until the alleged culpability became as - 


widespread as original sin. For a decade during which this 
poisonous atmosphere of international hatred and civil dis- 
trust grew steadily worse, the world struggled to re-erect or 
at least patch the economic structure. But it proved to be 
another attempt to build a Tower of Babel and again the 
result was confusion which deepened into disaster. 

For, as in every similar historical epoch when hatred and 
distrust have made intelligent action impossible, the nations 
resorted to war. And it has made little difference whether 
the hatred and distrust were the result of ignorance or the 
products of deliberate campaign. Likewise, with historic in- 
evitability, nations which pulled the trigger first were those 
which had the greatest number of pistols on their belts and 
were most prepared for war. It has always been so and so 
will it always be. Today ten million of our finest American 
men and boys, including some of every Case class from yours 
to mine, have been transformed into potential man-killers, 
trained to crawl like primitive reptiles through the slime of 
tropical jungles or to stalk like beasts of prey through the 
fields and villages of other lands—all so that they may 
slaughter, maim, crush, blind, blast or drown as many as 
possible of their fellow men before they themselves become 
the victims. We shall never be able to repay many of them 
for the sacrifices they have made. Let us see that they neither 
now nor ever again suffer any material or spiritual want 
which we have the power to allay. But let us stop pretending 
that there is one atom of glory in the whole business. Putting 
homicidal perverts like Hitler and the Japanese militarists 
where they can do no further harm will be a profoundly 
satisfying accomplishment, indeed, but it is hardly a task 
which can be called glorious. 

Our Commencement speaker of twenty years ago—like 
Commencement speakers all over the land that year—made 





us some very fine promises. Something went terribly wrong. 
There were evidently elements in the situation which we 
and our elders either did not understand, or did not have 
the courage to face frankly and unselfishly. There were both, 
as we now know. 

Today, in the age-old tradition of Commencement speak- 
ers, | am expected, I suppose, to suggest to you what you 
must do to, “succeed.” I shall do nothing of the kind. I cer- 
tainly shall give none of you an opportunity to stand on 
this platform twenty years from now and say in hind- 
sighted accusation of me: “That fellow lied to us.” 

But in these few minutes which are allotted me, I should 
like to discuss with you as frankly as possible some prob- 
lems, both personal and otherwise, of the type which we 
failed to face twenty years ago. The discussion will not be 
pleasant and it may conflict with much that you have been 
taught elsewhere. ; 

I have recently returned from a sojourn of some five 
months in South America, during which I had occasion to 
observe most of the countries of that continent. Far up in 
the high interior valleys of the Andes Mountains I saw 
villages of Indians living almost without social organization, 
other than that provided by the biological family group. 
Each family clothed, fed and housed itself by the effort of 
its own hands. For them government and private property 
were practically non-existent. They were consequently free 
from worry over wars, depressions, legal restraints, taxes 
and all the other responsibilities which are such constant 
irritants to modern organized communities. Philosophically 
it seemed that their simple existence had much for com- 
mendation. On the other hand, as I watched them gnawing 
the bones or chewing the entrails of birds and rodents, it 
became obvious that they were in constant state of hunger. 
It was equally and horribly obvious that they were covered 
with itching vermin and racked with disease, as well as 
frequently cold and wet. I am sure that not one single per- 
son in this hall would willingly undergo the physical misery 
of the South American Indian, in order to attain his dubious 
philosophic freedom. 

No, if we are to have bread and milk and beefsteaks, 
medical services, adequate homes, comfortable clothing, bath- 
rooms and sewers, churches, schools and books, then evidently 
we must also have farmers, builders, bakers, doctors, manu- 
facturers, preachers, printers and teachers. Furthermore, each 
of these specialized workers must be given a reasonable re- 
sponsibility for and control over the tools and materials of 
his trade. In the past men have generally found that the 
simplest and most effective way of doing this is to let the 
worker own his tools, to use and maintain and improve as 
he saw fit. More recently as science and engineering led to 
more effective but unfortunately more complicated methods 
of production, it was found that the apparently simple func- 
tion of efficient tool ownership actually became one of the 
most difficult and complex of all jobs. Thus out of sheer 
force of historic necessity there came into being a distinct 
class of professional owners whom we came to call Capital- 
ists and the system which they characterized was named 
Capitalism or Free Enterprise. It was a system of divided 
responsibility, dependent above all upon a spirit of cordial 
cooperation and complete mutual trust among men. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the capitalist and the scientist, 
working hand in hand, have brought mankind to a finer state 
of well-being than could have been even dreamed of in their 
absence. It may seem odd indeed, then, if the capitalist has 
been so great a benefactor, that a large percentage of men 
and women all over the world are now convinced that he 
is the major cause of all our present troubles. 

Well, keep this puzzling fellow in mind and let us go 
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back to the Indian village in the high Andes where there are 
no doctors, bakers, teachers, no manufacturers, or capitalists 
—where every family is completely independent and self- 
sufficient—where, in short, there is essentially no economic 
system. Nevertheless, here as wherever men live together in 
groups for sociability, protection or whatever reason, there 
arise problems which affect the group and which require 
group decision. But this is the whole reason for setting up 
governments and political systems. And it may surprise you 
to know that these primitive people of the Andes, who enjoy 
no economic system at all, do have the form of government 
or political system which we in these modern United States 
praise as the highest possible type—Democracy. For when 
they encounter a group problem all the men of the village 
meet and solve it by discussion and common consent—and 
this, except for the lack of female enfranchisement, is the 
purest possible democracy. 

Evidently, then, at least in this simple society the eco- 
nomic system and the political system are not the same 
thing—in fact are entirely independent of each other. Note 
that point well for it is usually overlooked and in our vastly 
more complex American society the relative independence 
of economic supervision and political control has been a vital 
element in what we call the American way of life. This prin- 
ciple is also one of the most important heritages left to us 
by our English ancestors. I must insist on dwelling some- 
what further upon this matter of the separation of govern- 
ment and economy—or, if you prefer, of government and 
business, because from it arises one of the most important 
problems which face your generation. The disposition which 
we make of this problem will probably have a more imme- 
diate and profound effect upon your personal lives than will 
any other major factor in our national situation—or for that 
matter in the world situation. 

The majority of voting Americans have come to regard 
capitalism as the best economic system and democracy as 
the best political system. We have come to these conclu- 
sions almost entirely because we believed that this democratic- 
capitalistic combination afforded the greatest number of us 
the highest possible standard of living and the most extensive 
individual freedom. Note carefully, however, that capital- 
ism and democracy are not necessarily inseparable. Capital- 
ism has flourished quite as well under monarchy as under 
democracy. And democracy has done very well without con- 
comitant capitalism—as for example, in ancient Athens or 
among the Indians of the Andes today. But note also that 
relative to the great nations of the modern era, the benefits 
of democracy have been carried most effectively to the great- 
est number of people in precisely those nations where capital- 
ism has reached its highest development, namely in Britain 
and the United States. And the reason for this is perfectly 
clear: Democracy is based fundamentally upon the free and 
effective expression of opinion of an informed and literate 
people; but a literate populace is the product of an 
appallingly expensive system of public schools and higher 
educational institutions, and, up to the present day, only a 
capitalist system has been able to produce the wealth to sup- 
port such a system of schools and educational institutions. 

Now some of you may say “Hold on there! Germany had 
a capitalistic economy and an intensive educational system 
but they certainly did not result in democracy.” ‘True 
enough, but again the reason for the exception—and Japan 
is an exactly similar exception—is quite clear. Germany and 
Japan each suffered from a long-established and _ all-per- 
vasive nationalistic militarism which succeeded in perverting 
every good influence to an evil end. And therein lies a 
profound lesson to which we shall return in a few minutes. 


I repeat then, that although capitalism and democracy do 
not necessarily go hand in hand, they have nevertheless in 
the past hundred years become so closely associated in the 
actual experience of advanced great nations that most of us 
have generally come to think of them as front and back of 
the same coin. 

How extraordinarily strange it is then that in this war 
to which we are straining every effort and to which most of 
you are formally prepared to sacrifice your lives if necessary, 
we proclaim to each other countless times daily that we fight 
to preserve democracy—but under no circumstances do we 
even whisper that we would also fight to preserve capitalism. 
Nor is this reticence confined to the working classes. The 
Wall Street Journal itself would never dream of calling 
this a War to Make the World Safe for Capitalism, although 
it could actually make out 2 very creditable argument in 
favor of such a title. The very universality of the implied 
stigma suggests that for all the vast and proven benefits of 
capitalism, the capitalists as a group have succeeded in 
working up the reputation for themselves of being almost 
anti-social. To some degree this has resulted from the fact 
that the banker who handles our life’s savings must, like 
Caesar’s wife, be above suspicion. A bishop may break all 
the Ten Commandments with less damage to his calling 
than is wrought by a banker caught in a single swindle— 
even a very little swindle involving only a few of the cus- 
tomary widows and orphans. 

But there is really much more than mere sentiment in 
back of the shady reputation which the capitalist system now 
bears. The plain, startling and tragic fact of the matter is 
that, after some two centuries of incredible success, the 
system has failed. The failure is not yet total and it is prob- 
ably not beyond partial repair. 

Although the failure is beyond question, it might be 
described as a highly compounded fracture, the character of 
which is a subject of heated dispute among the many diag- 
nosticians who have studied it. One who has promised a full 
dinner to a starving man and then only comes through with 
a ham sandwich, a glass of milk and a piece of apple pie may 
be charged in a certain sense, I suppose, with failure. The 
failure of capitalism is to some degree like that. But in a more 
serious and far more definite sense capitalism has prema- 
turely failed as the inexorable result of a limiting character- 
istic to which it is inherently and inescapably subject. This 
characteristic may be stated most simply thus: a capitalistic 
system must expand or collapse. In other words a capitalistic 
society must continually produce goods in greater and 
greater volume. This point can be proved with mathematical 
rigor and is so important that we must take a moment to 
elaborate it. Capitalism may be compared to a tree; it must 
grow or it must die. Furthermore, as with a tree, each suc- 
cessive increment of growth must be of larger absolute ex- 
tent than the preceding one. Only in this way can the in- 
creased demand for sustenance of the previously enlarged 
organism be satisfied. This latter argument is not a simple 
one but it is also subject to mathematical proof. As an 
analogy consider a group of young, blue spruce trees which 
are growing in my front yard. Each spring season every 
tree expands its conically symetrical form with remarkable 
uniformity in all directions by laying a thick, even, new 
mantle of soft blue-green foliage. Each season the total vol- 
ume of new foliage produced is, and must be, greater than 
was put forth during the previous season. Of course the 
tree may struggle through a few bad seasons (or depressions) 
but it cannot endure too many of them in succession. The 
analogy with capitalism is amazingly exact. 

Now, this requirement of constant expansion may be 
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satisfied in the capitalist economic system, either by internal 
growth, that is, increase of home market, or by external 
growth, which we call expansion of foreign trade, or by 
both. The decaying slums of our northern cities, the beastly 
squalor of our hordes of southern share croppers, the human 
dry-rot of our dust bowls and the seething, starving, stinking 
millions of China, India, and Africa all bear witness that 
capitalism has not failed because it lacked either domestic 
or foreign space in which to grow. It is not difficult to fore- 
see that such space may, and probably must, some day come 
to an end—but that day should still be generations off in 
the future. 

Why, then, when it stood before open gates leading to 
incomparable promised lands did capitalism grow faint? 
Why when bold adventure was called for did the lusty, 
economic giant, whose very nature demanded expansion of 
body and spirit turn to the political system with cringing 
demands for security? Demands for government subsidies, 


for state guarantees and national doles in a thousand un- 


necessary, cowardly and selfish forms? Why did an economic 
system of such glowing promise and such superb performance, 
a system the very foundation of which lay in freedom from 
political domination—why did free enterprise seek protec- 
tion from the one agency whose protection could only result 
in paralysis of that human freedom which was its finest 
product? 

I do not believe that the ultimate true answer is to be 
found in an examination of political parties, of gigantic 
financial interests, or of foreign influences. I believe 
the answer is to be found in the minds and hearts of such 
as we who are gathered in this hall. It is to be found in the 
narrow prejudice, the empty arrogance and the grinding 
selfishness of men and women in high places and low. We 
deplore the stock market machinations of a Jay Gould, a 
Richard Whitney, or a Samuel Insull, men who in their 
lust for power, prestige and vast wealth could, without a 
quiver of emotion, rob hundreds of thousands of their fellow 
men. But these were no worse in principle and were less 
viciously disintegrating in cumulative social effect than are 
the infinitude of petty depredations which we commit daily 
against each other. The grafting ward politician, the work- 
man who loafs when he knows the boss is not looking, the 
merchant who short-changes and substitutes shoddy goods, 
the farmer who slips rotten apples into the bottom of the 
basket, the racketeering labor union organizer, the scientist 
who withholds credit for accomplishment from a fellow- 
worker, the student who regularly cheats and the professor 
who habitually bluffs—all these differ only in degree from 
the Whitneys and the Insulls. 

The bitterest fruit of this dismal jungle of deception 
and thievery is the distrust which it breeds in every one of 
us for all of our fellow men and women. There was a day 
when each man’s world was so small that he could know 
intimately all who came into it. For our Indian friend of the 
Andes uplands there exists only a narrow, green valley and 
its encircling cliffs. For him there is no Guadalcanal, no 
Tokyo, no Normandy, no Moscow, Berlin, or Chungking. 
Within his tiny community serious deception and thievery 
are almost impossible. There is no more misleading state- 
ment than that to the effect that the world is growing 
smaller. For you who may soon be cruising the Skagerack 
or facing the salt spray of the China Seas this is an immense 
world—larger than any other generation of American boys 
has ever known. For me, who in recent months has crossed 
eight national frontiers in ten hours and eighteen in ten days, 
one massive, imperiously compelling conclusion stands out 
and must be recognized: it is this, that your generation and 


“mine and those which follow us must rise above the hateful 


distrust of our fellow men which has so deeply and tragically 
determined the history of all past nations. Otherwise civiliza- 
tion inevitably must end. And make no mistake, we must 
discard our hatred for the people of Japan and Germany, 
as well as for those of Russia, England, and Italy. On my 
Commencement Day of twenty years ago, our newspapers 
were calling Russia “the treacherous, black beast of civiliza- 
tion” and Japan “our oriental ally in the maintenance of 
peace.” But we may no longer assume and discard deep na- 
tional hatreds as we might try on new coats at a haber- 
dashery. Science and engineering have presented us with 
the overriding paradox of a personal world which has grown 
vastly larger while it simultaneously became more intimately 
propinquent. We have no choice, individually or nationally, 
but to grow in studiously tolerant vision as the world has 
grown in magnitude and to increase in friendly understand- 
ing as it has increased in intimacy. 

It is probably too late for my generation and that of your 
fathers and mothers to improve much in either tolerance or 
understanding. It may not be too late for you. I earnestly 
hope that we do not do irreparable damage before you take 
over. But I am not too optimistic. Already our leaders are 
talking of the necessity of setting up permanent and universal 
military conscription in our country so that we may forever 
have on hand a huge standing army. This is a demand for 
the utter and final defeat of all that was best in the Amer- 
ican way of life. This is the old, tired, hateful European 
world overwhelming us. This is the ultimate in defeatism, 
bloody inverted pacifism and isolation of spirit. I have lived 
in probably twenty countries which maintain standing armies 
and in not one single instance out of the twenty has history 
shown that those armies contributed one iota of peace and 
security to their respective countries. All history is utterly to 
the contrary. 

“Be reasonable!” you may cry. “Be realistic! In this vio- 
lent world we too must be armed.” 

Good! Let’s be realistic by all means. Look to the steel 
and aluminum wings which slash the clouds over every 
corner of the world today and then let me ask you—Could 
any organization be better named than your “standing 
army’? Standing indeed! Standing in its tracks while the 
sky rains death and desolation. Standing in helpless, hope- 
less futility until it is blasted to unrecognizable bloody pulp. 
Why not go the whole way if we are to have a standing 
conscript army? Let us provide each soldier with a long, 
sharply pointed spear and a shield—a shield of stainless steel, 
of course, for we must be up-to-date. Should we not also 
give him a fine white horse to ride and a pennant to wave? 
Let’s do even better—let’s build a Maginot Line at every 
state border and erect a platform and a loudspeaker on each 
bastion of that line so that a politician may stand there in 
statuescue eminence and command the soldier’s vote. It 
might be very useful—it might make any possible future 
enemy who looked down upon the scene so rock with laughter 
that he would miss his aim entirely. In any case, there is one 
point of which you may be very sure: Your standing army 
will become the most oppressive and powerful instrument 
you have ever placed in the hands of the political racketeers. 
It has been so almost without exception in all countries which 
have habitually maintained such armies. There is no reason 
to believe it would not be so here. If you wish to German- 
ize or Japanize the United States your first and most neces- 
sary step will be the establishment of a standing conscript , 
army. 

Now let’s be realistic in all seriousness. If you are de- 
termined that we must become the most formidable force in 
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the world, you need only set up a dozen research and engi- 
neering laboratories, staffed with a few thousand well chosen 
scientists, engineers, and mechanics, furnished with “un- 
limited funds,” the use of which actually would be modest 
compared to the cost of a standing army, and, finally, dedi- 
cate all buildings, workers and equipment to the destruction 
of civilization. In this way, I promise. you, we shall be the 
most powerful and most hated of all earthly forces—unless 
someone else sets up a bigger and better system of laboratories 
for the same purpose. 

The standing army of soldiers, like the standing army of 
bureaucrats, is only another thong in the harness of servitude 
which we must bear when we exchange our priceless heritage 
of individual freedom for the dull security which we may 
have as wards of an all-powerful government. The objec- 
tion is frequently made that the great mass of workers had 
precious little individual freedom under the capitalistic fac- 
tory system. There is an unfortunate degree of validity to 
the objection but in an attempt to give a partial answer to 
it, I shall invite you to go back once more with me to South 
America. There, except for the few remaining isolated 
tribes of mountain or jungle Indians, you will find a large 
percentage of our Latin-American neighbors living under a 
local variant of an ancient economy based upon agriculture 
and home craft products. It is essentially a feudal system 
inherited from the 15th century Spain and dependent upon 
the soil which belongs almost entirely to a little group of 
wealthy landowners. Each landowner is lord over a vast 
domain within which workers and cattle are equally de- 
pendent upon him for sustenance. It is a community or- 
ganized for the luxurious existence of one man, the land- 
lord, and for the barest subsistence of all others. It may 
almost be said that in these communities cattle and workers 
enjoy equal rights—except that the cattle in most cases are 
apt to be the more highly prized and therefore the better 
cared for. This was the age-old feudal system which capital- 
ism had replaced in advanced nations and I assure you that 
however heavy the restraints which is placed on the common 
man, capitalism nevertheless elevated him to a higher stand- 
ard of living and a finer state of freedom than he has known 
since the dawn of history. 


Here we must make our final and most serious indict- 
ment of capitalism. While it improved the common man’s 
material existence and gave him much increased individual 
freedom, it foolishly and blindly shrugged off as irrelevant 
the task of teaching him what to do with his enlarged free- 
dom and leisure. Capitalism made no serious, certainly no 
adequate, attempt to provide the common man with finer 
ideals and ethics, with a deeper appreciation of beauty, with 
higher cultural aspirations, with a more exalted philosophy 
or a nobler sense of justice and human responsibility. In 
brief, capitalism stuffed the common man’s belly, but left 
his mind an ethical and cultural blank to be filled with such 
cheap trivialities and brutish caprices as it might accidently 
acquire by daily contact with other common men whose 
minds were similarly blank. 


Look about you in America today and see the streets and 
roads lined with hot dog stands, reeking beer joints, and 
screaming billboards; step up to any newsstand, that temple 
of modern literature, and observe the endless rows of pulp- 
stock murder mysteries, sex thrillers and so-called funny 
papers, listen to the ubiquitous juke box blaring its strident 
cacophony of hot numbers, consider swoon-crooning Holly- 
wood and its endlessly ground out tales of how the pin-up 
cutie gets her man or vice versa. These are the measure 
of the ideals and aspirations of the common man in America 
today. 


Please understand I do not say that there is anything 
intrinsically wrong with hot dogs and beer, sex, jazz or the 
movies—I enjoy them all myself on occasion. But the 
common man who is taking over the control of the nation 
and to whom they are life itself will not find in them the 
inspiration he will need in order to govern wisely. 

Nor do I complain that common man is an undesirable 
or predatory creature. That he can, as an individual, rise 
to sublime heights has been proved by Abraham Lincoln and 
many others. I only fear that, in the mass, he has risen to 
social power before he was sufficiently tutored in the rigorous 
discipline necessary to the control of society. Accustomed 
by tradition to being restrained by laws and not to making 
laws, the mass man is most apt to take refuge in the only 
law he knows instinctively, the law of brute force. He will 
do this by exalting militant nationalism and vesting in the 
supreme State complete power over every social and indi- 
vidual action. He has already done this in Russia and Ger- 
many. He is proceeding rapidly to the same goal in Britain 
and here in America. In this way is being destroyed for us 
the individual freedom which our fathers held as dear as 
life itself. So too, by this same exaltation of militant na- 
tionalism and the supreme State with its inevitable political 
cultivation of organized distrust of and opposition to other 
States, mass man is assuring the continuation of world wars 
until civilization comes to an end. 

It was the capitalistic system of economy which raised 
the common man from the mud and showed him freedom. 
But capitalism, distrustful of common man and foolish in its 
selfish disregard for him, must take most of the blame for 
having given him a restless, aggressive sense of his own 
massive strength before it provided him with the morality 
and the ethically trained intelligence which would permit 
the safe exercise of that strength. 

Men of the Graduating Class, you and I and all the 
others in this hall are the common man, the mass man of 
America, for in our country there are only common men 
without artistocratic tradition. We and our fathers may 
well be proud of the civilization which we had built and 
were building in this new world. But we worked under 
incomparably favorable conditions provided by a rich new 
land and by freedom from the confusion of tongues, the 
class divisions, the oppression of hereditary rulers, and the 
selfish hatreds of the old world. Today science and engineer- 
ing have made us a part of that old world. We have lost 
our independence and are caught up in the First World 
Revolution, the “Revolt of the Masses.” This war in which 
we are engaged is only an element of that Revolution and 
not even a decisive element. For generations the World 
Revolution has been smoldering and bursting fitfully into 
local flame as it did on the western shores of the Atlantic 
in 1776 and in France in 1789. 

Now, during the generation which lived between the first 
two World Wars it has suddenly blown into a raging global 
conflagration. It was bound to have done so eventually. 
It is the greatest misfortune of our era that it did so too soon. 

Here in America we are still in a position to save much 
that was fine and noble in the American way of life which 
we enjoyed before we lost our independence. We may even 
be able to transfuse some of the spirit and benefit of that 
nobility into other peoples. This must be your task. 

I cannot tell you what you must do to acquire prestige 
or to lay up riches. And he who presumes to tell you these 
things today is a liar, a fool or a charlatan. 

Remember you are common men. Do not be proud of it. 
Strive to become uncommon; uncommon in your apprecia- 
tion of good books, great music, and fine art, uncommon in 
your determination to give unselfishly of the best that is in 
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you and to ask in return only a just and reasonable reward, 
uncommon in your wide tolerance for your fellow men how- 
ever stupid, weak, quarrelsome, or selfish they may be. This 
will not be easy, for most of us, particularly those who make 
the greatest pretense to be your betters are pretty childish, 
morally undeveloped, intellectually aimless and spiritually 
bedraggled specimens. Finally, be uncommon in your deter- 
mination to do your share toward overcoming hatred among 
men. This will be most difficult of all, for you, like most 
of the young men of your age all over the world, have been 
taught to hate and you will be urged by most of those about 





you to increase rather than diminish your ardor in this regard. 

None of this advice which I am giving you will be easy 
to follow. None of you will be able to follow it in more 
than desultory fashion until you have undergone years of 
self discipline. No human being could ever follow it with 
entire constancy because it demands too much. 

But I do promise you that if you do your best toward 
these ends you will have done your share in the task of 
bringing peace and good will among men. And if a day 
shall come when you may want to make a summing up you 
will be able to say—“I did well. I’m satisfied.” 


Some Aspects of American Foreign 
Economic Policy 


CURRENCY MANIPULATION WILL NOT SOLVE BASIC ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman Board of Directors, 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., September 15, 1944 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


S the military power of the Axis crumbles, problems 
of peace rush upon us with compelling speed. They 
press for solutions and solutions cannot be deferred. 

In finding these solutions, the United States must play a 
leading role. Our economic and financial position will not 
permit us to evade this responsibility, even if we would. 
Our sources of raw materials, although heavily drawn upon, 
have not been seriously depleted. Our industrial plant, al- 
though now dedicated to the winning of the war, will, once 
the internal problem of reconversion has been solved, be 
greater and more efficient than ever before. We have been 
saved from the devastation which has visited a large part 
of Europe and Asia and from which Great Britain has suf- 
fered so heavily. We must not only participate in the diffi- 
cult task of world reconstruction, but we must bring to this 
task a leadership commensurate with our material power. Our 
best efforts will be required if we are to create in the world 
a decent political and economic environment in which the 
arts of peace can flourish. 
Tue Bretron Woops CONFERENCE 

At the United Nations Monetary and Financial Confer- 
ence held at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, during July, 
we witnessed an effort to find a solution for certain inter- 
national financial problems—those concerned with currency 
stabilization and long-term foreign investment. Important 
though these problems are, they logically come second in 
point of time to other questions of a political and economic 
character which beset the world. Such other questions in- 
clude the political reconstruction of the nations which have 
been occupied by the Axis powers, the redrawing of the 
maps of Europe and Asia, the resettlement of populations, 
and the establishment of some form 6f international political 
organization to preserve peace. Closely allied to these prob- 
lems are such basic economic questions as trade barriers, the 
reconversion of industry from war to peace, a reasonably 
full utilization of the labor supply by peacetime production, 
and the adoption of sound domestic monetary, credit and 
fiscal policies. Less urgent in their claim upon our considera- 
tion are problems of international currency stabilization and 
foreign investment. 


The Bretton Woods conference met upon the initiative of 
the United States and, in extending the invitation, President 
Roosevelt made it clear that proposals adopted by the con- 
ference would not be binding either morally or legally on 
the governments represented. Any agreement reached would 
have to be referred to the governments of the signatory 
powers for adoption or rejection. 


ProBLEM OF CURRENCY STABILIZATION 

Prior to the conference, the problem of inte1.:ational 
currency stabilization—the concern of the International 
Monetary Fund—had received much more consideration 
than that of international investment—the concern of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Active discussion of monetary questions was initiated early 
in April, 1943, with the simultaneous release of two draft 
plans by British and American experts, commonly termed 
the Keynes and White plans. 

Through the latter half of 1943 and the first half of 1944 
the stabilization proposals of the Treasury experts were 
widely discussed and subjected to searching criticism and 
analysis. Innumerable articles appeared in scientific journals 
and in the daily press. A carefully prepared brochure on the 
subject, giving emphasis to the “key-nation” approach, was 
issued by the Economic Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 

About a year after the publication of the original White 
and Keynes plans, a Joint Statement by Experts on the 
Establishment of an International Monetary Fund was 
endorsed by representatives of certain of the United and 
Associated Nations. Although in structure the Joint State- 
ment resembled the White more than the Keynes plan, in 
actual substance it showed close affinity to the British 
proposal. 

Prior to the meeting at Bretton Woods, the American 
delegates to the conference were instructed by the President 
to adhere to the Joint Statement in formulating definite 
proposals for an international monetary fund. Modifications 
were to be permitted if they did not fundamentally alter the 
proposals. Thus, from the outset, the American delegation 
was committed to a particular monetary plan and was not 
free to work de novo on the problem and to consider an 
alternative approach. The same situation applied to the dele- 
gations of the other nations represented at the conference. 
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PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 


As I have indicated, there has been less public discussion 
of the role of the proposed International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development than of problems of monetary 
stabilization. In both the White and Keynes plans, state- 
ments were made that an investment institution would be 
required to provide credit for long-term economic develop- 
ment. It was not until November 24, 1943 that the United 
States Treasury released the preliminary draft of its pro- 
posals for such an institution. British experts issued no com- 
parable plan. The American delegates to the Bretton Woods 
conference were not free to develop independently a plan 
for an investment bank. As in the case of the Fund, they 
received instructions that they were to be governed by the 
principles agreed upon by the American Technical Com- 
mittee. 


II 
THE INTERNATIONAL MoneTARY FUND 


The stated purposes of the International Monetary Fund, 
which is to be engaged primarily in the purchase and sale 
of currencies, reveal that functions have been delegated to 
it which reach far beyond the problem of currency stabiliza- 
tion. The Fund is charged not only with the duty of pro- 
moting international monetary cooperation and exchange sta- 
bility, but also with the duty of facilitating the expansion 
and balanced growth of international trade, and of contrib- 
uting thereby to the promotion and maintenance of high 
levels of employment and real income and to the develop- 
ment of the productive resources of all member nations. The 
Fund is also charged with the duty of helping to correct 
maladjustments and of shortening the duration and lessening 
the degree of disequilibrium in the international balance of 
payments. In all of these respects the powers of the Fund 
seem to be obscure and uncertain. 

The objectives of the Fund lack the focus essential to its 
success. They are so broad and so all-inclusive, that the 
Fund, if it were established, would probably become en- 
meshed in its own confused policy. For example, are its 
credit operations to be short- or long-term in character? 
Are they to be for purposes of currency stabilization or eco- 
nomic development? Are they to be of a commercial or an 
investment character? 


ASSETS OF THE FuND 


The Fund, which is to accomplish the diverse purposes 
set forth in the monetary agreement, is to have assets that 
will consist in small part of gold and in large part of non- 
negotiable, non-interest bearing demand obligations and cur- 
rencies of member nations. These assets are to be supplied 
by each member nation in an amount equal to its quota, 
which varies from $500,000 in the case of Liberia and 
Panama to $2,750,000,000 in the case of the United States. 
Total quotas come to $8,800,000,000. 

As a practical matter, it should be noted that the size of 
its quota is not so much a measure of a nation’s contribu- 
tion to the Fund as a measure of its access to the Fund’s 
benefits. This point was fully recognized during the debates 
at Bretton Woods and gave rise to the unedifying spectacle 
of nations competing to obtain larger and larger quotas. 
Since the United States will have the least need to use the 
Fund’s resources, our position becomes mainly that of a con- 
tributor, and by far the largest contributor. 

The bulk of the assets of the Fund, perhaps 80 per cent 
of the total, will in all probability consist of the obligations 
of member governments and of deposits with the central 
banks of member nations. If the member country so de- 


cided, the first could be created by the printing press, and 
the second, by the simple expedient of book entries. 

Obviously the assets created in this manner will not be 
of uniform quality. A few of the local currencies, including, 
we hope, the American dollar, may be convertible into gold, 
at least for foreign transactions. The majority will probally 
not be convertible into gold, and some may not even be con- 
vertible into goods because of the controls over export trade 
which will persist in many member nations. Inasmuch as 
the Fund gives nations with relatively poor currencies access 
on an automatic basis to relatively good currencies, the good 
currencies may be pulled down to the level of the poor 
currencies. 

The gold holdings of the Fund, plus its holdings of those 
currencies likely to be in greatest demand, will, it is esti- 
mated, approximate $4,000,000,000. Of this amount, the 
United States will supply about 70 per cent. In other words, 
our relative contribution to the lendable assets of the Fund 
will be more than twice as large as our relative contribu- 
tion to its total assets. 


Crepit TRANSACTIONS OF THE FUND 


For all practical purposes, the credit transactions of the 
Fund are to take place on a purely automatic basis. Credit 
transactions occur when a nation offers its currency in return 
for another currency in greater demand. A member will 
normally be allowed each year to sell its own obligations 
or currency to the Fund in an amount not exceeding 25 per 
cent of its quota and to continue to do so year by year until 
the Fund’s holdings of its currency equal 200 per cent of 
its quota. Sales are to be consistent with the objectives of 
the plan, but these are so broad that few transactions would 
seem to be excluded. 

Automatic borrowing provisions have from the beginning 
been an essential feature of the proposals of the Treasury 
experts. In the Bretton Woods proposal, as in former ver- 
sions of the plan, the exchange of one currency for another 
is to be permitted on an automatic basis without reference 
to the credit worthiness, the internal budgetary situation, or 
the monetary or financial position of the applicant nation. 
There is no assurance that the currency acquired will be 
used intelligently, productively, or in such a way that foreign 
exchange will be provided for repayment. 


QUESTION OF EXCHANGE STABILITY 


One of the stated purposes of the International Monetary 
Fund is to promote exchange stability. This is a laudable 
objective and one which must eventually be attained if inter- 
national trade is to be given greatest encouragement and if 
international capital movements are to be promoted. Despite 
the emphasis on this particular objective, however, the plan 
includes liberal provisions for alterations in exchange rates. 
In consequence, the Fund in all probability will become a 
mechanism for instability rather than for stability. Member 
nations are free to propose changes in the initial par value of 
their currencies, if these are to correct a “fundamental dis- 
equilibrium.” They must consult with the Fund on proposed 
changes, but the Fund may raise no objection based on the 
social or political policies of the member nation, even though 
such policies may have provoked the disequilibrium which 
induced the member nation to request the change. 

If a proposed change, inclusive of all previous changes, 
does not exceed 10 per cent of the initial par value of a 
currency, the Fund may raise no objection. The requested 
change must be granted forthwith. If the proposed change 
does not exceed a further 10 per cent, the Fund may either 
concur or object, but it must render its decision within 72 
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hours. If additional changes are requested, the Fund is given 
a longer period in which to state its attitude. Should the 
Fund not concur, is it likely that a sovereign power would 
continue its membership? 

In addressing the House of Lords on similar provisions 
in the Experts’ Proposals, Lord Keynes stated that “it is 
the duty of the Fund to alter the gold value of any currency 
if it is shown that this will be serviceable to equilibrium.” 
He added that these provisions made the plan the exact 
opposite of the gold standard and confirmed and approved 
the dethronement of gold as the fixed standard of value in 
the United Kingdom. 

The provisions of the plan permitting changes in exchange 
rates are so liberal that exchange depreciation would un- 
doubtedly become an accepted and normal procedure in inter- 
national financial affairs. Nations could employ exchange 
depreciation as a substitute for internal fiscal reform and 
for internal adjustments of costs and prices. Proposals for 
exchange depreciation from one nation would be quickly 
followed by similar proposals from others. All proposals 
could be made in the name of disequilibrium to which the 
Fund and the member nations would doubtless give an elastic 
definition. 

Proposals for exchange depreciation would be inevitable 
since the plan attacks the symptoms rather than the basic 
causes of exchange instability. “True exchange stability pre- 
supposes the absence of internal inflation and the existence 
of freely competitive forces. Commercial banking systems 
must be divorced from deficit financing, floating debts re- 
funded, interest rates unpegged, and price and rationing con- 
trols removed. ‘Then, and only then, can exchange rates 
reflect basic conditions and can true exchange stability be 
achieved. If these measures are not taken, a spurious ex- 
change stability may exist, which for its maintenance will 
require frequent recourse to the Fund or reliance on trade 
controls not less severe than those enforced in Nazi Germany 
prior to the outbreak of war. 


QUESTION OF EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


Another stated objective of the monetary plan is to bring 
about the removal of exchange controls on current account. 
Laudable as this objective is, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the Fund itself will be able to succeed in this purpose. By 
the provisions of the plan, exchange controls on current 
account are permitted through the transitional period, a 
phrase which is not precisely defined. The plan simply re- 
quires that a member nation consult with the Fund, begin- 
ning the fifth year following its organization, concerning the 
retention of such restrictions. In exceptional circumstances 
the Fund may make representations that conditions are favor- 
able to their removal. In making such representations, how- 
ever, the Fund must give the member nation the benefit of 
any reasonable doubt. 

Not only are nations permitted to maintain exchange con- 
trols on current account through the transitional period, 
but they are also permitted to impose restrictions on current 
account which did not previously exist, provided that a par- 
ticular currency is declared “scarce.”” Moreover, member 
nations may permanently maintain exchange controls on 
capital transactions, which are often not easily distinguish- 
able from current transactions. 

The Fund, of course, lacks the power to effect the re- 
moval of trade controls. These may be continued indefi- 
nitely and, to the extent that they are continued, any effort 
towards the removal of exchange controls on current account 
may be nullified. 


FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The financial contribution of this country to the Fund 
will consist not only of our quota of $2,750,000,000 but also 
of any additional advances that we may make. Our ultimate 
financial contribution cannot at the present moment be de- 
termined. This will depend upon the demand for American 
dollars, which it is generally assumed will be heavy and 
which, in the course of time, may exhaust our quota contri- 
bution and require’ the supplying of additional American 
currency to the Fund. 

If the demand for dollars proves sufficiently strong, the 
Fund will eventually be confronted with the necessity of 
invoking Article VII of the agreement and of declaring the 
dollar a scarce currency. Now this section has particular 
pertinence to the United States, for, as the London Economist 
declared, the term “scarce currency” must be taken to mean 
the American dollar since “there is no other currency in the 
world where the risk of scarcity is so great.” If the dollar 
is declared a scarce currency, member nations are permitted 
to impose general exchange restrictions on dollar transactions. 
In referring to a somewhat similar provision in the Experts’ 
Proposals, Lord Keynes declared, in effect, that this action 
would release countries from the obligation of taking Amer- 
can exports or, if taken, of paying for them. 

These economic sanctions are of such a character that 
Lord Keynes doubted whether any nation would permit 
them to be put into effect. He concluded that a creditor 
nation on the “imperative grounds of its own self-interest” 
would always find ‘“‘a way to square the account.” To avoid 
recourse to these provisions the United States might hasten 
to extend loans to the Fund, an action which might lead to 
domestic inflation. This result, Lord Keynes implied, is not 
undesirable, apparently because credit expansion and inflation 
in creditor nations prevent deflation in debtor nations. Just 
why inflation in creditor nations is preferable to deflation in 
debtor nations has never been made clear. 


An APPRAISAL OF THE FuND 


One cannot study the Bretton Woods proposal for an 
International Monetary Fund without coming to the con- 
clusion that many of its provisions and purposes are basically 
contradictory. The Fund wavers between the objectives of 
currency stabilization and economic development. Emphasis 
is given to the need for currency stabilization, yet currency 
depreciation is made an easy and normal process. In Eng- 
land, the proposal is termed the opposite of the gold stand- 
ard; in the United States, a further application of the gold 
standard. Credit extensions by the Fund are to be made on 
an automatic basis and for a great diversity of purposes. In 
consequence, the Fund’s assets may eventually take the form 
of long-term, non-self-liquidating credit grants. Good cur- 
rencies will have been depleted in support of poor. I am 
convinced that the plan, in the course of time, will offer 
another illustration of the operation of Gresham’s Law, 
which, as you know, is simply the familiar rule that bad 
money drives out good. But, in this case, the currencies of 
the world would be weakened, and the stabilization attained 
through this means would seek the lowest level. 


III 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


According to a statement by Lord Keynes, the idea of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
originated in the United States Treasury. As its title implies, 
the purpose of the Bank is to finance reconstruction and 
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development. Emphasis was laid on each objective at Bretton 
Woods in order to meet the desires both of those delegates 
whose countries had been devastated by the enemy and those 
whose countries had not been invaded. 


Crepir OPERATIONS OF THE BANK 


Once it has been organized, the Bank is permitted to 
make direct loans out of its own funds, to make or to par- 
ticipate in direct loans from borrowed funds, and to 
guarantee, in whole or in part, loans made by private in- 
vestors. The limit placed on total loans and guarantees is 
100 per cent of unimpaired subscribed capital, reserves and 
surplus. Apparently, it is contemplated that the major part 
of the Bank’s operations will consist in the guaranteeing of 
securities. 

In its credit operations, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development must require that loans be 
guaranteed by a member nation or by an acceptable agency, 
must be convinced that the funds cannot be obtained at 
reasonable rates in the private investment market and must 
give due consideration to the ability of the borrower or guar- 
antor to repay the loan. Credits are to be extended for 
specific purposes and only after a competent committee has 
rendered a favorable report. If the safeguards inherent in 
these provisions are strictly observed, the question arises 
whether the subscribed capital of the Bank ($9,100,000,000) 
might not be too large. This same point was made by the 
London Economist when it inquired whether there were 
many loans safe enough to meet these standards and yet not 
safe enough to float in the private market. 

The scope of the Bank’s operations will doubtless depend 
upon the interpretation given to the provisions which I have 
cited and, in particular, upon the definition of reasonableness 
of charge as applied to interest rates prevailing in private 
capital markets. The American proponents of the plan ap- 
parently are of the opinion that the facilities of the Bank will 
be used, especially in the immediate postwar period. Surely if 
Treasury officials were of the belief that the Bank would not 
be used extensively, they would not have originated and given 
support to the proposal. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has particular pertinence to the United States. To the 
extent that its facilities are used, both direct and guaranteed 
loans, certainly in the beginning, will be extended mainly 
in the form of dollars. While the approval of the American 
Executive Director must be obtained before the Bank may 
use the dollars initially paid in, before the Bank may make 
dollar loans from funds borrowed in this country and before 
the Bank may guarantee loans floated privately in this mar- 
ket, it is obvious that refusal would be difficult. Failure to 
grant such permission would cramp, perhaps even suspend, 
the Bank’s eperations and would, in addition, provoke bitter 
international recrimination and dissension. 


CapiITAL Exports AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Theze are many questions which must be answered before 
this country can decide to become a stockholder in the Bank. 
The first concerns the general and yet very fundamental 
question of the effect upon the international balance of pay- 
ments of a large volume of loans granted to foreign bor- 
rowers. I raise this question because the advocates of the 
plan apparently are convinced that the establishment of the 
Bank will lead to large capital exports from the United 
States and that large capital exports are an indispensable 
means of maintaining employment in this country and of 
reconstructing and developing the economic systems of other 
nations. 

My own opinion is that capital exports on a large scale 





are not required under present circumstances and will be 
detrimental to debtor as well as to creditor nations. Most 
of the capital for domestic reconstruction and development 
should come from local sources. Local labor and local ma- 
terials should be relied upon to the greatest possible extent 
in rebuilding devastated areas and in the industrialiation of 
undeveloped regions. Foreign funds should be used sparingly 
and only where their use will create foreign exchange for 
the repayment of the loan. If foreign funds are used when 
local capital is available, a needlessly heavy burden is placed 
on the debtor’s balance of payments. Capital accumulation, 
like currency stability, is largely a product of domestic policy. 

Unless capital exports are kept at a minimum and are 
limited to projects which produce foreign exchange, debtor 
nations may resort to the International Monetary Fund to 
meet interest and perhaps even a portion of the amortization 
payments due on foreign borrowings. In this event we may 
find ourselves supplying dollars -to the International Mon- 
etary Fund in order to enable borrowing nations to service 
their dollar debts to the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 


RELATION TO Export-IMportT BANK 


A second question of a less general nature concerns the 
relationship of the proposed Bank to existing governmental 
institutions. What, for example, is to be its relationship to 
the Export-Import Bank? The suggestion has been made 
that the facilities of the Export-Import Bank, with expanded 
borrowing power, could still be employed. If this new | »sti- 
tution is established, is the Export-Import Bank required? 
Exactly what function will it serve? And if both institutions 
function, what will be the aggregate volume of foreign 
credits which this nation may find itself extending either 
directly or indirectly? 


ADVISABILITY OF Direct LoANs 


A final question has to do with a fundamental point in 
international policy, namely, whether in the postwar period 
the United States Government should extend long-term 
dollar loans indirectly through an international bank, or 
directly through one of its own agencies. This question is 
based on the premise, which I accept, that our Government 
will itself be called upon to make a moderate volume of 
foreign loans in addition to our contributions to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Accord- 
ing to its advocates, the advantage of an international institu- 
tion is that risks are shared. But it is difficult to see how this 
advantage can exist inasmuch as the bulk of the free assets 
of the proposed Bank are provided initially by the United 
States and inasmuch as the majority of the loans will be 
floated in this market. 

I am convinced that to the extent that our Government 
feels called upon to make foreign loans, these should be 
granted through the Export-Import Bank, which has accu- 
mulated valuable experience in foreign credit operations. The 
loans extended should not be large and need not be large in 
view of the volume of dollar assets held by many foreign 
nations. 


IV 
AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 


In my opening remarks I suggested that political and 
economic problems take precedence over those of an inter- 
national financial character. International financial questions 
are extremely important and must eventually be solved, but 
to attack them first may cause us to lose sight of the more 
basic problems. 
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The Bretton Woods proposals are no substitute for the 
real job of economic reconstruction. They are unrealistic 
and unnecessarily complex. They are unrealistic in their im- 
plied assumption that the creation of credits, the counterpart 
of the creation of debts, will, in the absence of appropriate 
fiscal, credit and commercial policies in each member nation, 
solve the complicated international monetary problems which 
beset the world. Their technical provisions are needlessly 
complex, a defect which stems in part from the fact that 
more fundamental problems remain unsolved. 


Tue Att-IMporTANT PROBLEM OF TRADE BARRIERS 


The all-important economic problem of the postwar world 
is the removal of trade barriers. One of the general resolu- 
tions of the Bretton Woods conference gave recognition to 
the problem but detailed consideration, even if the delegates 
had been so inclined, was precluded by the fact that the con- 
ference was called to formulate plans for a Fund and Bank. 

Prior to this war, international trade was hampered not 
only by various tariffs but also by arbitrary import quotas, 
regional preferences, linked utilization arrangements, bi- 
lateral barter agreements, import monopolies, export sub- 
sidies and arbitrary customs procedure. Unless the channels 
of international trade are reopened, currency stabilization 
and foreign investment will rest on an ephemeral basis. The 
world will have been lulled into a false sense of security. 
We shall have the shadow of stability without the substance. 
We shall eventually realize that the solution of our basic 
economic problems has become infinitely more difficult. Per- 
haps the most dangerous aspect of the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals is that they may serve as an obstacle to the immediate 
consideration and solution of these basic problems. 


ATLANTIC CHARTER ON TRADE BARRIERS 


In two important documents, the United Nations have 
solemnly committed themselves to the immediate removal 
of trade barriers. The first was the Atlantic Charter and 
the second, the Master Lend-Lease Agreement. President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill agreed in the fourth 
article of the Atlantic Charter that they would endeavor 
“with due respect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.” It is interesting to note that Sumner 
Welles in his recent volume, “The Time for Decision,” 
states that the well-known reservation, “with due regard for 
their existing obligations,” was inserted at the insistence of 
Mr. Churchill, in order to take care of “what it was hoped 
would be merely temporary impediments to the more far- 
reaching commitment originally envisaged in that article.” 
Mr. Welles quotes Mr. Churchill as stating that while he 
himself opposed imperial preference and favored the liberal 
trade principles of the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
“he was not empowered constitutionally to enter into any 
commitments of this character without the consent of the 
other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


LEND-LEASE AND TRADE BARRIERS 


The Master Lend-Lease Agreement signed by the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and the United Kingdom 
provided in Article VII that, in the final determination of 
the benefits to be provided, ‘the terms and conditions thereof 
shall be such as not to burden commerce between the two 
countries, but to promote mutually advantageous economic 
relations between them and the betterment of world-wide 
economic relations. To that end, they shall include provision 
for agreed action by the United States of America and the 


United Kingdom, open to participation by all other countries 
of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate inter- 
national and domestic measures, of production, employment, 
and the exchange and consumption of goods, which are the 
material foundations of the liberty and welfare of all peoples; 
to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment 
in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers; and, in general, to the attainment 
of all the economic objectives set forth in the Joint Declara- 
tion [the Atlantic Charter] made on August 12, 1941, by 
the President of the United States of America and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom.” Identical or similar 
Lend-Lease agreements have been signed with practically 
all of the United Nations. 


NEED TO IMPLEMENT COMMITMENTS 


The time has come to implement the solemn commitments 
contained in the Atlantic Charter and in the Lend-Lease 
Agreements. Unless tariffs are substantially reduced and 
other trade barriers are eliminated now, and unless all na- 
tions are given equal access to the trade and raw materials 
of the world, the economic basis for currency stabilization 
or international investment will not exist. 


I suggest that the plans advanced at the Bretton Woods 
conference should not be adopted by the United States. I 
propose instead, that the United States, the United Kingdom 
and other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
enter into immediate conversations on such problems as tariff 
barriers, imperial preference, export subsidies, bulk purchas- 
ing and regional currency arrangements. Our own delegation 
to this conference should include leaders of the majority and 
minority parties in Congress so that the decisions reached 
will be assured of Congressional support. 

The success of such a conference will depend in no small 
measure upon the attitude of the United States. We must 
be prepared to effect substantial reductions in our tariff rates. 
We must convince the world of our sincerity of purpose. The 
quality of our leadership may easily determine whether the 
world will move towards free enterprise or towards collectiv- 
ism. Never shall we have a better opportunity to reduce 
trade barriers than in the period of transition from war to 
peace, when the markets of the world, including our own, 
will be short of goods, and the exportable products of every 
country will be in great demand. Under such conditions 
tariff reductions should be feasible, not only because pro- 
tection for domestic markets becomes less necessary, but be- 
cause payment for exports must in the long run be made in 
imports. Credits, however generously given, must ultimately 
be balanced in terms of goods received or in losses taken. 


ENGLAND’s Postwar FINANCIAL SITUATION 


If the proposed conference proves successful, and it will 
if there is a readiness to make reciprocal adjustments and to 
seek international solutions for international problems, then 
I propose that the United States go as far as possible in 
making common cause with Great Britain and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations in meeting their financial needs 
arising from the war. Financial assistance would thus follow 
the joint modification of trade barriers, both of which are 
essential to the stabilization of the dollar-pound rate and to 
the subsequent stabilization of world currencies. 

England’s postwar financial situation is complicated by 
two problems, the one associated with her balance of pay- 
ments and the other with the wartime accumulation of 
blocked balances. We can assist in the solution of the first 
problem; England plans to solve the second by direct nego- 
tiation with the creditor nations. 
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GRANT-IN-AID TO ENGLAND PROPOSED 


England’s difficulties in connection with her balance of 
payments will persist until she has been able to reconvert 
her industries and to reestablish connections with foreign 
purchasers of her products. In the meantime, she will need 
foreign funds in order to import food and essential raw 
materials. Before the war Britain would have been able to 
pay for many of these essential imports by utilizing the return 
on her foreign investments, or, if need be, by selling part of 
them. But those foreign investments are now greatly reduced. 
Lend-Lease did not come into effect until Britain had already 
been serving as the bastion of democracy through a period 
of about a year and a half. During that time she spent a 
very large sum of money in this country, converting the re- 
sources of her citizens into dollars to support her armies and 
her people. If Lend-Lease had then been in effect, we would 
have provided many of the things she was forced to buy. 
Without attempting to estimate the benefits she would have 
thereby obtained, I propose that in lieu of a retroactive ap- 
plication of Lend-Lease, and as an essential element in world 
economic reconstruction, the United States provide England 
with a grant-in-aid sufficiently large to establish stability 
between the dollar and the pound. The sum needed may be 
a large one—but the problem is large and we must show 
courage in its solution. It should be borne in mind that my 
proposal rests upon the assumption that the trade conference 
has proved successful, that both England and the United 
States shun totalitarian tactics in international trade, and 
that both give full support to the principles of economic 
liberalism. 


STABILIZING OTHER CURRENCIES 


Once the dollar-pound rate is stabilized, attention can 
and should be directed immediately to the stabilization of 
other currencies. The prerequisites are internal political 
stability, a constructive solution of the problem of trade bar- 
riers, a reasonable measure of economic well-being and the 
absence of inflation. Once the political and economic pre- 
requisites are attained, the financial problem of currency 
stabilization becomes relatively simple. Many nations possess 
sufficient assets in the form of gold and dollar or sterling 
exchange to stabilize their currencies without external finan- 
cial aid—a fact which seems to be widely overlooked. Only 
a few nations will have to seek outside financial assistance. 

Certain of the nations, which will have to borrow for 
purposes of currency stabilization, will probably not be able 
to do so in the private market. I suggest, therefore, that the 
Export-Import Bank be given increased borrowing powers, 
so that it will be in a position to grant long-term stabilization 
loans of a meritorious character. Along with these increased 
responsibilities, the Export-Import Bank, in accordance with 
my earlier suggestion, could be given the power to extend 
intermediate and long-term reconstruction and development 
loans to foreign borrowers where funds for productive pur- 
poses could not be obtained privately. If it be desired to 
spread the risk of such loans among several responsible na- 
tions interested in particular projects, it should be possible 
to arrange a collective guarantee. Loans of this type, you 
will recall, were made in the reconstruction period after 


World War I. 


A BANK oF CENTRAL BANKS 


Finally, once the dollar-pound rate is stabilized, con- 
sideration can be given to the desirability of organizing an 
international institution, where central bankers can meet 
regularly to discuss monetary and credit problems of mutual 
interest. The initiative in the organization of such an in- 


stitution could be taken by our own Federal Reserve Banks. 
Its capital stock would be owned by central banks and would 
be paid for entirely in gold. If international trade is moving 
freely, the bank’s capital would not need to be large to ac- 
complish the purpose of the institution. International trade 
will move freely if the proposed trade conference with the 
United Kingdom and the other members of the British 
Commonwalth of Nations proves successful and if other 
nations follow our joint leadership. 

The objectives of this new institution would be simple 
and definite. It would extend short-term seasonal stabili- 
zation loans to central banks, serve as a genuine clearing 
house for central banks, advise nations on monetary and 
credit problems, collect and distribute pertinent statistics, 
and make research studies. Its influence would be exerted 
by persuasion, not coercion. 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL War DEstTs 


Implied in what I have said is the thought that the prob- 
lem of the economic reconstruction of the world will largely 
devolve upon the United States. We can exercise construc- 
tive leadership not only by initiating and sponsoring the 
reduction of trade barriers, but also by lifting from the 
international economy the burden of inter-governmental war 
debts. These debts serve only to retard economic recon- 
struction and to muddy political waters. As a further im- 
petus, therefore, to world reconstruction, we must be will- 
ing to cancel the inter-government debts remaining from 
World War I, to repeal the Johnson Act of 1934, and to 
follow a liberal and even generous policy in connection with 
the settlement of the Lend-Lease obligations due to us in 
World War II. 


PREREQUISITES FOR A STABLE DoLiar 


Also implicit in what I have said is our responsibility to 
establish a currency in the post-war period in which other 
nations can have confidence and in terms of which they will 
be willing to conduct their trade. This will not prove easy. 
The road back to sound currencies is difficult economically 
and seldom popular politically. We must be willing to re- 
peal all silver purchase legislation, to repeal the ‘Thomas 
Amendment of 1933 and to repeal Sections 8 and 9 of the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934, which allow the buying and 
selling price of gold to differ from the gold content of the 
dollar. We must unblock the dollar assets of foreigners as 
rapidly as political considerations permit. The dollar must 
be free of all foreign exchange controls. We must ultimately 
balance the Federal budget and refinance the Federal floating 
debt. Without these measures, we cannot stablish the dollar 
as an international currency. 

To promote well-being abroad as well as at home, the 
United States also has the responsibility of achieving a 
reasonably high level of national income and of avoiding the 
excesses of boom and, in consequence, the dangers of de- 
pression. The attainment of a high level of national income 
will depend to a considerable extent upon governmental 
policies in the fields of taxation, labor and corporate regula- 
tion. The avoidance of boom and of subsequent depression 
is largely a matter of preventing postwar inflation. If we 
succeed in achieving these objectives, the United States will 
offer a good market for foreign products and will not prove 
a disturbing factor in other economies. 


CurRRENCY MANIPULATION No SOLUTION 


In closing, I wish again to give emphasis to the funda- 
mental truth that credit extension cannot serve as a substi- 
tute for the adoption of appropriate commercial policies. 
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For this reason it is unfortunate that so much time and 
energy were given to the Bretton Woods proposals rather 
than to the main task of economic reconstruction, Currency 
manipulation will not solve the basic economic problems of 


a war-ridden world. Once a solution of fundamental prob- 
lems has been effected, the stabilization of currencies and the 
extension of international loans will become integral parts 
of the over-all pattern of world reconstruction. 


Wendell L. Willkie 


EULOGY 


By REV. DR. JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL, Rector, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Delivered at Funeral Service, New York City, October 10, 1944 


ELDOM have the American people been so shocked 

and stunned as when tidings flashed across this nation 

and around the world that Wendell Willkie had died. 
Mene’and women discussed the news in hushed tones and 
with awed voices. In homes of every class and race and 
creed there was something more than a realization of na- 
tional deprivation. There was a poignant sense of personal 
bereavement. 

In normal times this country could ill afford to lose a 
citizen of Mr. Willkie’s stature. But his passing now, just 
as the nations are approaching the crossroads that will de- 
termine whether or not the world will enjoy stability and 
peace—or be torn and tortured by intermittent wars—his 
death takes on the aspect of tragedy. 

‘This man for whom we perform today these last solemn 
and tender offices possessed the power of eliciting the loyalty 
and devotion of men and women. By every qualification of 
intellect and heart he was a natural leader of men. His tire- 
less energy, his hatred of sham and hypocrisy, his unswerv- 
ing loyalty to principle, his fearless independence, his con- 
tempt for expediency and evasiveness, his genuine humility 

-these sterling qualities of character drew millions of 
Americans to his standard. 

One of the most pronounced characteristics was his mod- 
esty. On his last visit to Canada he was greeted at Toronto’s 
Union Station by a vast throng of admirers. A photographer 
snapped a flashlight picture as he stepped forth from the 
station and faced the crowd. One can see the expression of 
mingled shyness and amazement that thirty thousand Cana- 
dians should give to him so warm and tumultuous welcome. 
He never was quite able to accustom himself to the receipt 
of honors. What was the secret of this self-effacement ? 

Years ago when he was at the commencement of his career 
and successive honors were being paid to him, a moving 
tribute was read by Mrs. Willkie. “Don’t read any more, 
Billy,” he said, calling her by the name he loved. ‘Don’t 
read any more. My constant prayer is, ‘O Lord, keep me 
humble!’ Who will aver that his prayer went unanswered ?” 

lf, as Thoreau says, “Humility, like darkness, reveals the 
heavenly lights,” then the glow of this man’s personality will 
shine across the generations of American life. 

“And what shall we say of his inflexible sense of honor? 
His friends recall how valiantly he resisted the pressure of 
sectionalism and vested interests. As he traveled across this 
nation on his Presidential campaign a few years ago he was 
repeatedly urged to appeal to certain local prejudices. He 
replied, “You're wasting your time. My principles don’t 
change with geography.” 

On another occasion he said to some friends, “I have got 
to live with myself, and what is most important is not that 
I attain office but that the principles I stand for should gain 
acceptance.” 

And what were these? National unity and solidarity and 
international co-operation for peace and human freedom. 


All the tributes we may pay to the memory of this great 
American will be a mockery and a sham unless we carry ever 


upward and onward that torch which he has flung to us with 
falling hand. 


Finally we remember today the service he rendered not 
merely to America, but to all the freedom-loving countries 
of the world. Wendell Willkie was an internationalist who 
believed that he could love other nations without sacrificing 
or hating his own. It would be easy to speak of what he 
did for China and Russia and Britain. I shall content myself 
with an incident of personal knowledge. 

Shortly after Mr. Willkie returned from Britain in the 
spring of 1941 I was privileged to fly to that island fortress 
as an ambassador of good will from a score of American 
churches. One cold, cheerless night when rain was falling in 
sheets and London was as black as Erebus, I visited an 
underground shelter in the third basement of a church. 
Nine hundred men and women and children were crowded 
there. No one of them possessed aught save the clothing in 
which he stood, for they were all victims of the cruel blitz. 
The minister in charge of the shelter asked me to address 
the people as they were gathered for evening prayer. I 
mentioned the name of Mr. Willkie, saying that I had talked 
with him before leaving New York and that he sent his 
best wishes to the hard-pressed people of the British Isles. 


Immediately they broke into an ovation that lasted several 
minutes. 


“Do these people know Mr. Willkie?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said the minister. “He visited this shelter and 
addressed them here. Please tell your friends that they will 
never be able to estimate what that great-hearted, radiant, 
encouraging American did for British morale in those long 
dark winter nights when the roar of Nazi bombers was 
overhead from twilight to dawn.” 

Wendell Willkie has passed from our sight. Into four 
years of public life he crowded more activity and achieve- 
ment than most men attain in a lifetime. No longer will we 
hear from his lips those characteristic words, “fellow Amer- 
icans!”” but the ideals he espoused will be enshrined in 
millions of hearts and, please God, will be expressed in 
America’s national life. ; 

One cannot think of him without recalling the words of 
the poet: 


“God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands: 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men who the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 

Tall men sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking.” 


Wendell Willkie, thou valiant heart, hail and farewell! 
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The Dumbarton Oaks Conference 


DOCUMENTS GIVING TENTATIVE SECURITY PLAN 
Released October 9, 1944 


STATEMENT BY CORDELL HULL 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
T HE proposals for an international organization for 


the maintenance of international peace and security, 

upon which the representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and China have 
agreed during the conversations at Dumbarton Oaks, have 
been submitted to the four Governments and are today being 
made generally available to the people of this nation and of 
the world. 

All of us have every reason to be immensely gratified by 
the results achieved at these conversations. To. be sure, the 
proposals in their present form are neither complete nor final. 
Much work still remains to be done before a set of com- 
pleted proposals can be placed before the peace-loving nations 
of the world as a basis of discussion at a formal conference 
to draft a charter of the projected organization for submis- 
sion to the Governments. 

But the document which has been prepared by the able 
representatives of the four participating nations and has been 
agreed to by them as their recommendation to their respective 
Governments is sufficiently detailed to indicate the kind of 
an international organization which, in their judgment, will 
meet the imperative need of providing for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

These proposals are now being studied by the four Gov- 
ernments which were represented at the Washington con- 
versations and which will give their urgent attention to the 
next steps which will be necessary to reach the goal of 
achieving the establishment of an effective international 
organization. ‘These proposals are now available for full 
study and discussion by the peoples of all countries. 


AMERICAN PART IN PARLEY 


We in this country have spent many months in careful 
planning and wide consultation in preparation for the con- 
versations which have just been concluded. Those who rep- 
resented the Government of the United States in these dis- 
cussions were armed with the ideas and with the results of 
thinking contributed by numerous leaders of our national 
thought and opinion, without regard to political or other 
affiliations. 

It is my earnest hope that, during the time which must 
elapse before the convocation of a full United Nations con- 
ference, discussions in the United States on this all-important 
subject will continue to be carried on in the same nonparti- 
san spirit of devotion to our paramount national interest in 
peace and security which has characterized our previous 
consultations. 

I am certain that all of us will be constantly mindful 
of the high responsibility for us and for all peace-loving 
nations which attaches to this effort to make permanent a 
victory purchased at so heavy a cost in blood, in tragic suf- 
fering and in treasure. We must be constantly mindful of 
the price which all of us will pay if we fail to measure up 
to this unprecedented responsibility. 

It is, of course, inevitable that when many governments 
and peoples attempt to agree on a single plan, the result will 
be in terms of the highest common denominator rather than 


of the plan of any one nation. ‘The organization to be 
created must reflect the ideas and hopes of all the peace- 
loving nations which participate in its creation. The spirit 
of cooperation must manifest itself in mutual striving to 
attain the high goal by common agreement. 

The road to the establishment of an international organ- 
ization capable of effectively maintaining international peace 
and security will be long. At times, it will be difficult. But 
we cannot hope to attain so great an objective without con- 
stant effort and unfailing determination that the sacrifices of 
this war shall not be in vain. 


REPORT BY EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 


Report to Secretary of State Hull submitted by Under- 
secretary Stettinius, Chairman of the United State’s delega- 
tion to the Dumbarton Oaks conference: 


I take great pleasure in submitting to you the results of the 
exploratory conversations on international organization held 
in Washington between representatives of the Governments 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union 
and China. 

The first phase of the conversations, between representa- 
tives of the United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union, took place from Aug. 21 to Sept. 28; the 
second phase, between representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and China, were held from Sept. 29 to 
Oct. 7. The results of the work accomplished in both phases 
are embodied in the attached proposals which each of the 
four delegations is transmitting to its respective government 
as the unanimously agreed recommendations of the four dele- 
gations, 

I am happy to report that the conversations throughout 
were characterized by a spirit of complete cooperation and 
great cordiality among all participants, the proof of which 
is evident in the wide area of agreement covered in the pro- 
posals. The few questions which remain for further con- 
sideration, though important, are not in any sense insuper- 
able, and I recommend that the necessary steps for obtaining 
agreement on these points be taken as soon as possible. 


AGREEMENT SOUGHT BY ALL 


It is proper to emphasize, at the conclusion of these pre- 
liminary conversations, that the proposals as they are now 
submitted to the four governments comprise substantial con- 
tributions from each of the delegations. It is my own view, 
which I believe is shared by all the participants, that the 
agreed proposals constitute an advance over the tentative 
and preliminary proposals presented by each delegation. This 
has resulted from a single-minded effort of all the delegations 
at Dumbarton Oaks to reach a common understanding as to 
the most effective international organization capable of ful- 
filling the hopes of all peoples everywhere. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my grateful 
recognition of the contribution to the successful outcome of 
these conversations made by the members of the American 
delegation and to commend the advisers and the staff for 
their most helpful assistance. Above all, I wish to express my 
profound appreciation to the President and to you, Mr. Sec- 
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retary, for the constant advice and guidance, without which 
our work could not have been accomplished with such con- 
structive and satisfactory results. 


STATE DEPARTMENT NOTE 


The State Department's prefatory note and the statement 
of tentative proposals for an international security organt- 
zation: 


The Government of the United States has now received 
the report of its delegation to the conversations held in Wash- 
ington between Aug. 21-Oct. 7, 1944, with the delegations 
of the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the Republic of China on the subject of an inter- 
national organization for the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

There is annexed hereto a statement of tentative proposals 
indicating in detail the wide range of subjects on which 
agreement has been reached at the conversations. 

The Governments which were represented in the discus- 
sions in Washington have agreed that after further study 
of these proposals they will as soon as possible take the neces- 
sary steps with a view to the preparation of complete pro- 
posals which could then serve as a basis of discussion at a full 
United Nations conference. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A GENERAL 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


There should be established an international organization 
under the title of the United Nations, the charter of which 
should contain provisions necessary to give effect to the pro- 
posals which follow. 


Cuapter 1—Purposes 
The purposes of the organization should be: 


1. To maintain international peace and security, and to 
that end to take effective collective measures for the preven- 
tion and removal of threats to the peace and the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace and to 
bring about. by peaceful means adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes which may lead to a breach of the 
peace ; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations and to 
take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace ; 

3. To achieve ‘international cooperation in the solution of 
international economic, social and other humanitarian prob- 
lems; and 


4+. To afford a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the achievement of these common ends. 


Cuapter I]—Principies 


In pursuit of the purposes mentioned in Chapter I the 
organization and its members should act in accordance with 
the following principles: 

1. The organization is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states. 

2. All members of the organization undertake, in order to 
insure to all of them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership in the organization, to fulfill the obligations 
assumed by them in accordance with the charter. 

3. All members of the organization shall settle their dis- 
putes by peaceful means in such a manner that international 
peace and security are not endangered. 

4. All members of the organization shall refrain in their 


international relations from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the organization. 

5. All members of the organization shall give every 
assistance to the organization in any action undertaken by it 
in accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

6. All members of the organization shall refrain from 
giving assistance to any state against which preventive or 
enforcement action is being undertaken by the organization. 

The organization should insure that states not members of 
the organization act in accordance with these principles so far 


as may be necessary for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


CuHaptTer I[I—MemsBersHIp 


1. Membership of the organization should be open to all 
peace-loving states. . 


CHAPTER I1V—PrRINCIPAL ORGANS 


1. The organization should have as its principal organs: 
A. A General Assembly ; 

B. A Security Council; 

C. An International Court of Justice; and 

D. A Secretariat. 


2. The organization should have such subsidiary agencies 
as may be found necessary. 


CuHaPpTeR V—TuHeE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
SECTION A—COMPOSITION 


All members of the organization should be members of the 
General Assembly and should have a number of represen- 
tatives to be specified in the charter. 


SECTION B—FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

1. The General Assembly should have the right to consider 
the general principles of cooperation in the maintenance of 
international peace and security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of armaments; to 
discuss any questions relating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security brought before it by any 
member or members of the organization or by the Security 
Council; and to make recommendations with regard to any 
such principles or questions. Any such questions on which 
action is necessary should be referred to the Security Council 
by the General Assembly either before or after discussion. 
The General Assembly should not on its own initiative make 
recommendations on any matter relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security which is being dealt with 
by the Security Council. 

2. The General Assembly should be empowered to admit 
new members to the organization upon recommendation of 
the Security Council. 

3. The General Assembly should, upon recommendation 
of the Security Council, be empowered to suspend from the 
exercise of any rights or privileges of membership any mem- 
ber of the organization against which preventive or enforce- 
ment action shall have been taken by the Security Council. 
The exercise of the rights and privileges thus suspended may 
be restored by decision of the Security Council. The General 
Assembly should be empowered, upon recommendation of 
the Security Council, to expel from the organization any 
member of the organization which persistently violates the 
principles contained in the Charter. 

4. The General Assembly should elect the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council and the members of the 
Economic and Social Council provided for in Chapter IX. 
It should be empowered to elect, upon recommendation of 
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the Security Council, the secretary-general of the organiza- 
tion. It should perform such functions in relation to the elec- 
tion of the judges of the International Court of Justice as 
may be conferred upon it by the statute of the court. 

5. The General Assembly should apportion the expenses 
among the members of the organization and should be em- 
powered to approve the budgets of the organization. 


6. The General Assembly should initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of promoting international 
cooperation in political, economic and social fields and of 
adjusting situations likely to impair the general welfare. 

7. The General Assembly should make recommendations 
for the coordination of the policies of international economic, 
social and other specialized agencies brought into relation 
with the organization in accordance with agreements between 
such agencies and the organization. 

8. The General Assembly should receive and consider an- 
nual and special reports from the Security Council and re- 
ports from other bodies of the organization. 


SECTION C—-VOTING 


1. Each member of the organization should have one vote 
in the General Assembly. 


2. Important decisions of the General Assembly, including 
recommendations with respect to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security; election of members of the 
Security Council; election of members of the Economic and 
Social Council; admission of members, suspension of the 
exercise of the rights and privileges of members, and expul- 
sion of members; and budgetary questions should be made by 
a two-thirds majority of those present and voting. On other 
questions, including the determination of additional cate- 
gories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, 
the decisions of the General Assembly should be made by a 
simple majority vote. 


SECTION D—PROCEDURE 
1. The General Assembly should meet in regular annual 
sessions and in such special sessions as occasion may require. 


2. The General Assembly should adopt its own rules of 
procedure and elect its president for each session. 

3. The General Assembly should be empowered to set up 
such bodies and agencies as it may deem necessary for the 
performance of its functions. 


CuaptTer VI—TueE Security Counci.L 


SECTION A—COMPOSITION 


The Security Council should consist of one representative 
of each of eleven members of the organization. Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the Republic of China and, in due course, 
France, should have permanent seats. The General Assembly 
should elect six States to fill the non-permanent seats. These 
six States should be elected for a term of two years, three 
retiring each year. They should not be immediately eligible 
for re-election. In the first election of the non-permanent 
members three should be chosen by the General Assembly for 
one-year terms and three for two-year terms. 


SECTION B——PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the 
organization, members of the organization should by the 
Charter confer on the Security Council primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security and 
should agree that in carrying out these duties under this 
responsibility it should act on their behalf. 


2. In discharging these duties the Security Council should 
act in accordance with the purposes and principles of the 
organization. 


3. The specific powers conferred on the Security Council 
in order to carry out these duties are laid down in Chapter 


VIII. 


4. All members of the organization should obligate them- 
selves to accept the decisions of the Security Council and to 
carry them out in accordance with the provisions of the 


Charter. 


5. In order to promote the establishment and maintenance 
of international peace and security with the least diversion of 
the world’s human and economic resources for armaments, 
the Security Council, with the assistance of the military staff 
committee referred to in Chapter VIII, Section B, Paragraph 
9, should have the responsibility for formulating plans for 
the establishments of a system of regulation of armaments 
for submission to the members of the organization. 


SECTION C-——VOTING 


Note: The question of voting procedure in the Security 
Council is still under consideration. 


SECTION D—PROCEDURE 


1. The Security Council should be so organized as to be 
able to function continuously and each State member of the 
Security Council should be permanently represented at the 
headquarters of the organization. It may hold meetings at 
such other places as in its judgment may best facilitate its 
work. There should be periodic meetings at which each 
State member of the Security Council could if it so desired 
be represented by a member of the government or some other 
special representative. 

2. The Security Council should be empowered to set up 
such bodies or agencies as it may deem necessary for the 
performance of its functions including regional subcom- 
mittees of the military staff committee. 

3. The Security Council should adopt its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of selecting its president. 

4, Any member of the organization should participate in 
the discussion of any question brought before the Security 
Council whenever the Security Council considers that the 
interests of that member of the organization are specially 
affected. 

5. Any member of the organization not having a seat on 
the Security Council and any State not a member of the 
organization, if it is a party to a dispute under consideration 
by the Security Council, should be invited to participate in 
the discussion relating to the dispute. 


CuaptTer VII—AN INTERNATIONAL Court or JusTICE 


1. There should be an International Court of Justice 
which should constitute the principal judicial organ of the 
organization. 

2. The Court should be constituted and should function 
in accordance with = statute which should be annexed to and 
be a part of the charter of the organization. 

3. The statute of the Court of International Justice should 
be either (a) the statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, continued in force with such modifications 
as may be desirable or (b) a new statute in the preparation 
of which the statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice should be used as a basis. 

4. All members of the organization should ipso facto be 
parties to the statute of the International Court of Justice. 


5. Conditions under which States not members of the 
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organization may become parties to the statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice should be determined in each case 
by the General Assembly upon recommendation of the Secur- 
ity Council. 


Cuaprer VIII—ArrRANGEMENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE 
or INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY, INCLUDING 
PREVENTION AND SUPPRESSION OF AGGRESSION 


SECTION A—PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
1. The Security Council should be empowered to investi- 
gate any dispute or any situation which may lead to inter- 
national friction or give rise to a dispute in order to de- 
termine whether its continuance is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 


2. Any State, whether member of the organization or not, 
may bring any such dispute or situation to the attention of 
the General Assembly or of the Security Council. 


3. The parties to any dispute the continuance of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security should obligate themselves, first of all, to seek a 
solution by negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration 
or judicial settlement or other peaceful means of their own 
choice. The Security Council should call upon the parties 
to settle their dispute by such means. 


4. If, nevertheless, parties to a dispute of the nature re- 
ferred to in Paragraph 3 above fail to settle it by the means 
indicated in that paragraph they should obligate themselves 
to refer it to the Security Council. The Security Council 
should, in each case, decide whether or not the continuance 
of the particular dispute is in fact likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security and, accord- 
ingly, whether it should take action under Paragraph 5. 


5. The Security Council should be empowered at any 
stage of a dispute-of the nature referred to in Paragraph 3 
above, to recommend appropriate procedures or methods of 
adjustment. 

6. Justiciable disputes should normally be referred to the 
International Court of Justice. The Security Council 
should be empowered to refer to the Court, for advice, legal 
questions connected with other disputes. 


7. The provisions of Paragraph 1 to 6 of Section A should 
not apply to situations or disputes arising out of matters 
which by international law are solely within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the State concerned. 


SECTION B-——DETERMINATION OF THREATS TO THE PEACE OR 
ACTS OF AGGRESSION AND ACTION WITH RESPECT THERETO 


1. Should the Security Council deem that a failure to 
settle a dispute in accordance with procedures indicated in 
Paragraph 3 of Section A, or in accordance with its recom- 
mendations made under Paragraph 5 of Section A, constitutes 
a threat to the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it should take any measures necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security in accordance with the 


purposes and principles of the organization. 


2. In general the Security Council should determine the 


existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act 
of aggression and should make recommendations or decide 
upon the measures to be taken to maintain or restore peace 
and security. 

3. The Security Council should be empowered to de- 
termine what diplomatic, economic, or other measures not 
involving the use of armed force should be employed to give 
effect to its decisions, and to call upon members of the 
organization to apply such measures. Such measures may 
include complete or partial interruption of rail, sea, air, 


postal, telegraphic, radio and other means of communication 
and the severance of diplomatic and economic relations. 


4. Should the Security Council consider such measures to 
be inadequate, it should be empowered to take such action by 
air, naval or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such action may 
include demonstrations, blockade and other operations by air, 
sea or land forces of members of the organization. 


5. In order that all members of the organization should 
contribute to the maintenance of international peace and 
security, they should undertake to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements concluded among themselves, armed 
forces, facilities and assistance necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security. Such agree- 
ment or agreements should govern the numbers and types of 
forces and the nature of the facilities and assistance to be 
provided. The special agreement or agreements should be 
negotiated as soon as possible and should in each case be 
subject to approval by the Security Council and to ratifica- 
tion by the signatory States in accordance with their con- 
stitutional processes. 


6. In order to enable urgent military measures to be taken 
by the organization there should be held immediately avail- 
able by the members of the organization national air force 
contingents for combined international enforcement action. 
The strength and degree of readiness of these contingents and 
plans for their combined action should be determined by the 
Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee within the limits laid down in the special agree- 
ment or agreements referred to in Paragraph 5 above. 


7. The action required to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council for the maintenance of international peace 
and security should be taken by all the members of the 
organization in cooperation or by some of them as the 
Security Council may determine. This undertaking should 
be carried out by the members of the organization by their 
own action and through action of the appropriate spec- 
ialized organizations and agencies of which they are members. 


8. Plans for the application of armed force should be made 
by the Security Council with the assistance of the Military 
Staff Committee referred to in Paragraph 9 below. 


‘9. There should be established a Military Staff Committee 
the functions of which should be to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the Security 
Council’s military requirements for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, to the employment and command 
of forces placed at its disposal, to the regulation of arma- 
ments, and to possible disarmament. It should be responsible 
under the Security Council for the strategic direction of any 
armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security Council. 
The committee should be composed of the Chiefs of Staff of 
the permanent members of the Security Council or their 
representatives. Any member of the organization not per- 
manently represented on the committee should be invited by 
the committee to be associated with it when the efficient 
discharge of the committee’s responsibilities requires that such 
a State should participate in its work. Questions of command 
of forces should be worked out subsequently. 


10. The members of the organization should join in afford- 
ing mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided 
upon by the Security Council. 


11. Any State, whether a member of the organization or 
not, which finds itself confronted with special economic 
problems arising from the carrying out of measures which 
have been decided upon by the Security Council should have 
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the right to consult the Security Council in regard to a solu- 
tion of those problems. 


SECTION C—REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. Nothing in the Chapter should preclude this existence 
of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of international peace 
and security as are appropriate for regional action, provided 
such arrangements or agencies and their activities are con- 
sistent with the purposes and principles of the organization. 
The Security Council should encourage settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements or by such 
regional agencies, either on the initiative of the States con- 
cerned or by reference from the Security Council. 


2. The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize 
such arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under 
its authority, but no enforcement action should be taken under 
regional arrangements or by regional agencies without the 
authorization of the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should at all times be kept fully 
informed of activities undertaken or in contemplation under 
regional arrangements or by regional agencies for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 


CuHapTer 1X—ARRANGEMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
Economic AND SociAL COOPERATION 


SECTION A—PURPOSE AND RELATIONSHIPS 

1. With a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations, the organization should facilitate 
solutions of international economic, social and other humani- 
tarian problems and promote respect for humane rights and 
fundamental freedoms. Responsibility for the discharge of 
this function should be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in an Economic 
and Social Council. 

2. The various specialized economic, social and other 
organizations and agencies would have responsibilities in 
their respective fields as defined in their statutes. Each such 
organization or agency should be brought into relationship 
with ‘the organization on terms to be determined by agree- 
ment between the Economic and Social Council and the 
appropriate authorities of the specialized organization or 
agency, subject to approval by the General Assembly. 


SECTION B—COMPOSITION AND VOTING 


The Economic and Social Council should consist of repre- 
sentatives of eighteen members of the organization. The 
States to be represented for this purpose should be elected by 
the General Assembly for terms of three years. Each such 
State should have one representative, who should have one 
vote. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council should 
be taken by simple majority vote of those present and voting. 


SECTION C—FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


1. The Economic and Social Council should be em- 
powered : 

a. To carry out, within the scope of its functions, recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly ; 

b. To make recommendations, on its own initiative, with 
respect to international economic, social and other humani- 
tarian matters; 

c. To receive and consider reports from the economic, 
social and other organizations or agencies brought into re- 
lationship with the organization, and to coordinate their 
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activities through consultations with, and recommendations 
to, such organizations or agencies; 

d. To examine the administrative budgets of such special- 
ized organizations or agencies with a view to making recom- 
mendations to the organizations or agencies concerned ; 

e. To enable the Secretary-General to provide information 
to the Security Council; 

f. To assist the Security Council upon its request; and 

g. To perform such other functions within the general 


scope of its competence as may be assigned to it by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


SECTION D—ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 

1. The Economic and Social Council should set up an 
economic commission, a social commission, and such other 
commissions as may be required. These commissions should 
consist of experts. There should be a permanent staff which 
should constitute a part of the secretariat of the organization. 

2. The Economic and Social Council should make suitable 
arrangements for representatives of the specialized organiza- 
tions or agencies to participate without vote in its delibera- 
tions and in those of the commissions established by it. 

3. The Economic and Social Council should adopt its own 
rules of procedure and the method of selecting its president. 


CuHapTeR X—THE SECRETARIAT 

1. There should be a secretariat comprising a secretary- 
general and such staff as may be required. The secretary- 
general should be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. He should be elected by the General Assembly, 
on recommendation of the Security Council, for such term 
and under such conditions as are specified in the Charter. 

2. The secretary-general should act in that capacity in all 
meetings of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, 
and of the Economic and Social Council and should make 
an annual report to the General Assembly on the work of the 
organization. 

3. The secretary-general should have the right to bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any matter which in 
his opinion may threaten international peace and security. 


CuHapTer XI—AMENDMENTS 

Amendments should come into force for all members of the 
organization when they have been adopted by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the General Assembly and ratified 
in accordance with their respective constitutional process by 
the members of the organization having permanent member- 
ship on the Security Council and by a majority of the other 
members of the organization. 


CuapTer XII—TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

1. Pending the coming into force of the special agreement 
or agreements referred to in Chapter VIII, Section B, Para- 
graph 5, and in accordance with the provisions of Paragraph 
5 of the four-naticn declaration signed at Moscow Oct. 30, 
1943, the States parties to that declaration should consult 
with one another, and as occasion arises with other members 
of the organization, with a view to such joint action on 
behalf of the organization as may be necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and security. 

2. No provision of the Charter should preclude action 
taken or authorized in relation to enemy States as a result of 
the present war by the governments having responsibility for 
such action. 

Note: In addition to the question of voting procedure in 
the Security Council referred to in Chapter VI, several other 
questions are still under consideration. 
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